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THE PAPAL ATTITUDE TOWARD THE RESTORATION 
OF GREGORIAN CHANT! 


Amid the solemn religious and musical ceremonies which 
are unfolding before our eyes, a feeling of profound gratitude 
to the goodness of God is awakened in the hearts of the two 
monks of Solesmes who are called by your kindness to occupy 
a place of honor among you. This celebration truly realizes 
even beyond their hopes the ideals pursued by Dom Gueranger 
and his sons for well nigh a century, namely, that in all Catho- 
lic Churches there should prevail the Roman liturgy and with 
it its faithful companion, the pious, sweet Gregorian Chant. 
This musical language, most fit for divine worship, we hear 
each day uttered carefully and lovingly by the lips of artists 
and of children, by the lips of the whole people—how can we 
fail to be moved with joyous gratitude unto the Lord who 
deigns thus to bless and reward our labors? 

Moreover, gentlemen, is it not an exquisite Providence which 
brings us here in this land, to rejoice in this sacred music? 
Well, I know: Domini est terra, the earth is the Lord’s: for 
Him there is neither Old World nor New; but to us old monks, 
who, more than fifteen centuries ago, took root in ancient 
Europe, who live habitually in quiet within the four walls of 
their monastery, there is an exotic flavor, an added charm— 
in finding again beyond the Atlantic, in the New World in 
New York, at St. Patrick’s, brothers in faith, praising the same 
Lord in the same Gregorian modes and rhythms which nursed 
the piety of their ancestors and were the joy of sated 
Christianity. 


*Paper — by Dom Mocquereau at the International Gregorian 
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These joys, religious and artistic, we owe, gentlemen, to 
you: first to His Grace, the Archbishop of New York, who 
so kindly invited us to your celebration, whose extreme benevo- 
lence has made this Congress possible, and who has shown in 
many ways his keen and enlightened interest in its success, 
whose assiduous and unselfish labors have prepared these 
festivities; to the Seminarians, who, under the able direction 
of renowned professors of music, have been taught to render 
the Gregorian Chant with all the perfection of rhythms; to 
those numerous children, trained with great self-denial by their 
teachers, and also to these men and women who attended the 
practices, sacrificing a well-earned rest, and whose rendition of 
the melodies will demonstrate the possibility of congregational 
singing, and next to the committees. The prominent place 
you have reserved for us at the head of your choirs is a reward 
which Solesmes—for it concerns the Community of Solesmes 
as a whole—would never have dared to claim, and for which 
we shall ever remain proud and grateful. 

The American Gregorian festival which we are attending 
brings vividly to my mind a festival in Rome in 1904 at St. 
Peter’s, over which presided Pope Pius X. This was the begin- 
ning of the restoration of Gregorian Chant, and in the whole 
history of reform two dates glow with incomparable splendor— 
1904 and 1920; two names stand out—Rome and New York; 
Rome as sovereign, giving the impulse and signal for the uni- 
versal renaissance—New York answering that call with all 
a young nation’s energy and enthusiasm of faith and love; 
New York, by its example, arousing the New World to follow 
in its path and in the path of Rome. 

Rome, gentlemen, we cannot forget in these festal days, 
for her Pontiffs have been the foremost instruments of the 
Gregorian restoration: Pius IX and Leo XIII prepared and 
began it: Pius X and Benedict XV, now reigning gloriously, 
have accomplished it. What thanks we owe them! The Bene- 
dictines of Solesmes and their friends will remember always 
that in troublous times these Roman Pontiffs protected them— 
at need, defended them—and finally approved their efforts with 
a favor so mighty and so unreserved as must needs carry all 
others along with it. 
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It is precisely this position on the part of the Holy See 
which has determined my choice of a subject. I should like to 
trace for you in its large outlines the eventful history of the 
Gregorian renaissance, that I may show you, dominating the 
fluctuations of events and the clash of ideas, the Papal attitude, 
transmitted faithfully from Pope to Pope, always the same, 
revealing or veiling itself according to the pressure and exi- 
gency of circumstances, always encouraging our scientific 
investigations and our practical experiments, and ending, by 
dint of prudence and patience, in surmounting every opposition 
and every obstacle. 

This account will be, on the part of the Benedictines, a public 
act of gratitude to those great Popes; may it bring into being 
in the hearts of my listeners the grateful feelings which in- 
spired it; for our rejoicings of today are the fruit of their 
struggles and of their labors. 

This said, I shall turn at once to my subject. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century, thanks prin- 
cipally to the work of Dom Gueranger, the reestablishment 
of the Roman liturgy in France was a “fait accompli.” What 
was next required was the restoration of the Gregorian 
melodies. 

In the course of centuries, the original form of these chants 
had been seriously altered; more than twenty editions, each 
different from the other, divided the Catholic world among 
them; tradition evidently was not to be found in this chaos. 
The most ancient manuscripts, then, must be consulted if we 
were to find again the ancient form in its integrity and beauty. 
Dom Gueranger did not draw back before this new task; with 
the help of his sons, he felt confident of accomplishing it. 
They set to work. Some of the monks visited libraries, copying, 
tracing the ancient manuscripts; the work was slow and 
laborious: at that time photography had not come to the aid 
of science. But no matter; they took their time, for they 
wished to work well, very well; it was for the Church and 
for the beauty of divine worship that they toiled. 

The Benedictines, however, were not alone in their work. 
The idea of restoring the Gregorian melodies haunted men’s 
minds; it was the order of the day. In several dioceses, the 
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expectation was that it could be done at once. There was 
hardly a notion of its difficulties! 

In 1848, the Archbishops of Rheims and of Cambria sub- 
mitted to Pius IX, then in exile at Gaeta, the plan of an 
edition which was to reproduce in their entirety the melodies 
according to the manuscripts. Pius IX approved, and when a 
few years later this edition was published, the Pope, in several 
Briefs, congratulated the authors and editors of this publica- 
tion, “which restores at last,” he said, “the Gregorian Chant 
in its pristine majesty and perfection,” in majestatem pris- 
tinam et perfectionem. (Brief to the publisher, August 23, 
1854.) 

And this was really the case: the members of the commission 
in charge of the edition had worked over the manuscripts, 
and, in general, had followed them. But they departed from 
them in certain passages and thus made a new edition neces- 
sary. This the monks of Solesmes soon perceived, and they 
patiently continued their researches. 

The praise of Pius 1X determined some twenty dioceses to 
adopt the books of Rheims and of Cambria. 

The attitude of Pius IX reappears in numerous documents 
of this period: I shall mention only his Brief to the Reverend 
Father Lambillotte, who sent to the Pope, as an offering (en 
hommage), his lithographed reproduction of the precious 
manuscript in the Gregorian Neums, preserved in the library 
of St. Gall. After the customary praises and thanks, the 
Brief adds these significant words: “Adsit laboribus studiisque 
tuis benignissimus Dominus, ut revera proficiant ad majes- 
tatem et gravitatem cantus ecclesiastici ubique restituendum.” 

“May the most kind Lord aid your labors and your studies, 
that they may truly help to restore everywhere the majesty 
and the solemnity of ecclesiastical song.” 

The Pontifical intention surely, then, has for its final goal, 
restoration, and restoration exact and entire. This is evident, 
because the good wishes here formulated apply especially to 
the reproduction of manuscripts, the scientific basis of an 
exact restoration. The Holy See has pointed the way, and 
there is naught left but to follow it. 

All then seemed well begun: investigation could continue; 
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with time, labor and the support of Rome, the goal could not 
but be reached. But no work of man can succeed and endure 
which has not been tried as by fire, and from its touch received, 
as it were, a consecration. Gregorian art, at its renaissance, 
was destined to receive that consecration. 

In the seventeenth century—in 1614, to be exact—the period 
of greatest decadence for the Gregorian Chant, there had been 
published a very poor edition, called the Medicean edition. 
On the title page, the publishers had smuggled in, as it were, 
the name of Paul V; moreover, there was a false legend at- 
tributing its editorship to Palestrina. In spite of the recom- 
mendation of these two great names, it had, in its time, no 
circulation. 

In the nineteenth century two publishers conceived the idea 
of reprinting it. A first attempt was made in Belgium be- 
tween 1848 and 1855; the publisher issued his books at his 
own risk. Their success was mediocre. In France, one diocese 
only accepted them (Cahors). 

Twenty years later a new publisher appeared. More skillful 
than the first, he surrounded himself with every precaution in 
order to succeed: he took as his adviser a man who, in the 
ecclesiastical musical world, enjoyed undisputed authority, but 
who was absolutely ignorant of the Gregorian Chant; then he 
addressed himself directly to Rome. He proposed to the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites the printing of a great folio edition 
of the Medicean Gradual and begged the Holy Father to grant 
him certain privileges for this edition, which would cost him 
enormous sums!!! ... and might easily cause bis ruin if he 
were not helped. 

Pius IX granted, through the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
a privilege of thirty years (Brief of October 1, 1868) upon con- 
dition that at least one reviser of the said Congregation ap- 
prove and sign each printed page. 

In short, it was in the beginning a simple permission to 
print; but the publisher did not stop there: he took advantage 
of every circumstance to beg new favors; Brief succeeded 
Brief, Decree succeeded Decree, each going beyond the last; 
soon the new edition became quasi-official, then actually offi- 
cial—Pius IX approved, Leo XIII did likewise. It was even 
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recommended to the Ordinaries, though not prescribed, nor 
ever will be; upon this point Rome will not yield. 

Henceforth, what were to become of the plans of Pius IX, 
which had been so favorable to the restoration of the melodies 
in their integrity? Was there not a manifest contradiction 
between the first declaration and the new one? 

No, gentlemen, the Pontifical attitude did not change. Pius 
IX, when he gave his approval to the Neo-Medicean edition, 
considered himself to be furthering his object; for he was 
told that this edition contained the ancient version of the 
Gregorian melodies. He was deceived, and with him the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

This is evident from two of the briefs to the publisher. It 
is an important point, for here we have the source of that 
error which has caused so much disturbance and the responsi- 
bility for which must rest wholly upon the publisher and his 
adviser. First let us glance at the Brief of January 20, 1871. 
The publisher has finished the octavo edition of the Gradual: 
The Sacred Congregation strongly recommends it, says the 
decree, maxime commendat, to the Ordinaries, because it may 
help much to amplify divine worship and to apply the genuine 
Gregorian Chant to the liturgy of the Church: ad genuinum 
cantum gregorian in liturgia adhibendum. 

Note the word genuinum, genuine, authentic, ancient. If 
you think the true sense of this word debatable, here is the 
Sacred Congregation’s own commentary upon it, in a new 
Brief of August 14, 1871, the same year as the foregoing. The 
printing of the first folio volumes of the Gradual ad instar 
editionis Mediceae is now ended; of course the publisher asked 
for a Brief, and got it. Listen: “Inasmuch as this edition 
contains the Gregorian Chant, which the Roman Catholic 
Church has aliways kept, and therefore, by reason of tradition, 
may be held to be more in agreement with that which the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Saint Gregory the Great, had introduced 
into the sacred liturgy . . . therefore, the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites recommends it very strongly to the Ordi- 
naries. .. .” 

In 1871, then, the Sacred Congregation of Rites believed, 
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and so did Pius IX, that the Mediccan Gradual contained the 
true Gregorian Chant. 

Numerous articles were thereupon published praising the 
Neo-Medicean edition; and at these the musical world was 
much troubled ; for within a quarter century Gregorian science 
had made such progress that blunders like these could no 
longer be committed without rousing warm protests. These 
protests were not without effect, for the two briefs which I 
have just quoted were not long in disappearing from circula- 
tion, and later decrees, when they mentioned the Medicean 
Chant, had recourse to vaguer terms, like “Gregorian Chant,” 
“Roman Chant.” 

Such mistakes are regrettable, doubtless, but easily ex: 
plained. The case was one in which archaeology and palaeog- 
raphy were to be applied to the restoration of an art; and in 
this purely scientific field ecclesiastical authority was bound 
to rely upon specialists. I have mentioned the specialists who 
gave the information—the publisher and his adviser—and 
I shall not dwell upon the point. Let us observe only this: that 
the authorities, in so far as they merely recommended, and de- 
spite all urging, resolutely refused to impose, the new edition 
upon the churches, said plainly enough that they were holding 
to their principles, and were reserving the right to reverse 
their first decision upon riper consideration, as soon as the 
great works of restoration, then under way, should have 
reached their full maturity. 

Meanwhile, however, the Medicean edition, with its thirty- 
year privilege, seriously threatened the full restoration of the 
Gregorian melodies, or at least delayed it a long while. Dom 
Gueranger had not concealed his feelings about this make- 
shift; nor did it, when it appeared, cause him to change them; 
his monks, under his encouragement, continued their research 
only the more energetically; but the great Abbot passed away 
in 1875 before he could see its effect. 

The first result to be published was the volume which ap- 
peared in 1880, under Dom Couturier, his successor (1875- 
1890) : Les Mélodies Grégoriennes dapres la tradition, by the 
Reverend Father Dom Joseph Pothier, a Benedictine monk 
of Solesmes. 
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From this beautiful work two facts appeared clearly: 

First: the traditional melodies of the Roman Church were 
preserved in manuscripts and could be read; 

Second: the practical rules which must govern their rendi- 
tion had been rediscovered. 

Finally a new edition of the Chants was announced as in 
press. It has been said that there was nothing very new in 
this work. That may well be. Rheims and Cambria had 
already translated the ancient manuscripts fairly adequately ; 
Canon Gontier, at the Congress of Paris in 1860, and in his 
excellent Methode, had already enunciated the fundamental 
rules which Dom Joseph Pothier repeated, but in the latter’s 
books these two points were more solidly established, more 
fully developed. Be that as it may, this book had an abso- 
lutely unexpected success. It was translated into German 
and into Italian, and worked a veritable revolution in the 
rendition of plain song. All the new books of practical Method 
attached themselves to the teachings of the monk of Solesmes. 

This success was undoubtedly due to the intrinsic value of 
the work, but it must be said too that the book had the luck 
to appear at exactly the right moment, at the very time when 
increasing opposition was arising against the new Medicean 
edition. This opposition was confused, without a leader, with- 
out any definite theory: there were protests, there was tur- 
moil, there were agitations, but there was no plan. And 
behold, suddenly there arises a leader possessing a theory, 
a leader who promises an edition conforming to the manu- 
scripts, a leader finally who belongs to the Abbey of Solesmes, 
and Solesmes means absolute devotion to the Holy See. In- 
stantly all rally about him, under the protection of the name 
of Solesmes; all are reassured and believe that they may 
legitimately love the melodies in their primitive purity, fight 
for them, and choose them in preference to the mutilated and 
altered chants which are merely recommended, and that for 
only thirty years. So, bit by bit, a Gregorian army is formed, 
prepared to show its valor in favor of antiquity. 

This state of mind was demonstrated in a striking manner 
at the European Congress, held at Arezzo, in September, 1882. 
Dom Joseph Pothier and his teachings were applauded and 
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acclaimed in the presence of representatives and partisans 
of the Neo-Medicean edition. A Mass, sung from the printer’s 
proofs of the Solesmian Liber Gradualis, roused the audience 
“like an echo of ancient times.” In short, the first resolution 
formulated by the Congress was the following: “That choral 
books should henceforward conform as closely as possible to 
the ancient tradition!” This was unanimously adopted with 
the exception of three votes. 

Two days after this vote, which its opponents declared schis- 
matic, the Congress almost as a body betook itself to the feet 
of the Sovereign Pontiff. What would be the attitude of 
Leo XIII? The survivors still remember it. He had naught 
but words of praise for the zeal and the labors of the Con- 
gress, for the encouragement of the search for tradition; and 
he showed a special kindliness toward Dom Joseph Pothier and 
the Benedictines who were present. 

Here again we see the Papal attitude. 

If you raise as an objection the approbation given earlier 
by the same Pontiff to the Neo-Medicean edition, I answer in 
the words of Leo XIII himself to Cardinal Caverot, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, who had questioned him on this subject: 


With regard to what you add in the matter of the books 
ef Gregorian Chant published at Ratisbon, you need have no 
uneasiness. When recently there was presented to us a copy 
of this edition, executed with care and vised by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, we could not but recommend this work 
both in speech and in writing—Non potuimus opus voce ac 
scriptis non commendare—in view especially of the enormous 
expenditures which had to be made to undertake it and to 
bring it to a conclusion. However, there is no need to infer 
that all Cathedral churches have been forced to procure copies 
of that edition. 

The Congress of Arezzo and the words of the Holy Father 
echoed loudly throughout the world; these words brought 
joy and hope to all who labored at the Gregorian restoration. 
Alas! this joy was not of long duration. 

The adversary was watchful: this declaration took him by 
surprise; he must not let it go farther. He knew that the 
edition of the Solesmian Liber Gradualis was forthcoming. 

It had to be nipped in the bud. He soon succeeded in ob- 
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taining from the Sacred Congregation of Rites action more 
important and more decisive than all preceding briefs: this 
was the decree Romanorum Pontificum sollicitudo of the 10th 
of April, 1883. 

(a) This decree disapproved sharply all the resolutions of 
the Congress of Arezzo—especially the one concerning the 
exact restoration of the melodies. 

(b) It approved as the only legitimate and authentic chant 
of the Roman Church the edition of Ratisbonne, since it must 
be called by its name. 

(c) It recommended it strongly to the Ordinaries, but al- 
ways without imposing it ; even now the Neo-Mediceans had not 
been able to gain this point. Rome stood firm. 

(d) It accorded, however, full liberty for theoretical and 
archaeological study of the liturgical chant. 

It contained this sentence: “Consequently, there should no 
longer be either doubt or discussion upon the authenticity 
and the legitimacy of this form of chant among those who 
are sincerely submissive to the authority of the Holy See. 

His Holiness approved the decree on the 26th of the same 
month. I hasten to tell you that the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites recalled this decree some years later, as soon as it 
realized that the facts upon which it was based were false. 

But at the time of its appearance it retained its entire 
weight and authority. The Medicean camp was exultant; 
listen to one of its leaders: “As a glorious trumpet blast, 
triumphant yet peaceful, succeeds the alarming uproar and 
confused cries of battle, so resounded the Pontifical decree, 
‘Romanorum Pontificum, on the 26th of April, 1883.” 

It was indeed terrible; there was consternation, there was 
stupor everywhere among the friends of Solesmes, for Solesmes 
was directly aimed at. This was, so it seemed, the annihila- 
tion of all hope. A bitter time, the bitterest time in the 
history of Gregorian restoration—a time of surrenders, of 
discouragements, and of painful defections. The periodicals 
most devoted to the Gregorian cause made it a duty—and who 
could blame them—to adhere to the decree “fully, absolutely, 
and without mental reservations or subterfuges of any kind.” 
(Musica Sacra, of Ghent, 1883, page 92.) Canonists and 
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theologians, among them some who were in high office, most 
of them perfectly incompetent musically—and for that very 
reason all the more severe and cutting towards Solesmes— 
interpreted it, some with restraint and moderation; others 
with an implacable rigor which drew them to conclude that 
the Ordinaries were under a moral obligation to adopt books 
that were so earnestly recommended. 

Under these distressing circumstances, the Liber Gradualis 
was being completed at Tournai. It behooved the Abbot of 
Solesmes, Dom Couturier, to publish it. What should he do? 

This tender, straightforward, strong man was never wont 
to draw back before his duty. He was the Abbot General of 
all the monasteries of the Congregation of France; it was in 
that capacity that he was to act; upon him would rest all the 
responsibility. 

(a) First of all, he inquired even at Rome itself as to the 
Papal intent, and this in all intimacy and frankness; he 
learned it and it reassured him. 

(b) Besides, the Decree merely recommended the Neo-Medi- 
cean, but did not impose it: so there was freedom. 

(c) Moreover, the great Religious Orders—the Carthusians, 
the Cistercians, the Dominicans—have each their traditional 
Chant: why should not the Benedictines, more ancient than 
any of them, have theirs? 

(d) The Bishop of Tournai had without hesitation given 
his Imprimatur the 23d of May, 1883, less than a month 
after the publication of the Decree. 

And the Abbot published the Liber Gradualis with a calm- 
ness, boldness, and prudence, which is revealed to us by the 
title itself: “Liber Gradualis a 8. Gregorio magno olim 
ordinatis, postea summorum Pontificum auctoritate recognitus 
ac plurimum auctus, cum notis musicis ad majorum tramites 
et codicum fidem figuratis ac restitutis in usum. Congrega- 
tionis Benedictinae Galliarum praesidis ejusdem jussu editus 
Tornai 1883.” “Gradual, formerly arranged by St. Gregory 
the Great; afterward recognized and much augmented by 
authority of the Supreme Pontiffs; with music composed in 
the ways of the ancients and restored according to the manu- 
scripts, for the use of the Benedictine Congregation of France, 
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Published by order of its Abbot General. Tournai . . . 1883.” 

In this title every word counts: It is frank, for it does not 
conceal the fact that the new Liber Gradualis contains melo- 
dies of St. Gregory the Great restored according to the 
manuscripts ; 

It is bold, because it says so one month after the decree 
which disapproved these melodies ; 

It is prudent, because the Liber Gradualis did not in the 
least claim to impose itself upon the universal church, but was 
published by order of the Abbot of Solesmes, for the special 
use of his congregation. 

I do not believe that I exaggerate, gentlemen, in saying 
that this was the serious moment in the history of the restora- 
tion. In so acting, Dom Couturier laid the official foundation 
upon which, after long and painful struggles, was to be based 
the liberating Motu Proprio of Pius X in 1903. 

What would have happened if the Abbot of Solesmes, in- 
timidated, paralyzed by discouragement and the loss of our 
friends, had stopped the publication of the Liber Gradualis? 
I know not. The Lord has a thousand means of reaching His 
ends. By this courageous act of faith in the final triumph 
of truth in the bosom of the Roman Church, our Abbot pierced 
the future and made certain the restoration of the liturgical 
melodies. Let us salute in passing the noble figure of this 
worthy successor of Dom Gueranger, to whom we owe so 
great a benefit. 

The publication of this Gradual excited great irritation at 
Ratisbon. Naturally, for it was so much to the interest of the 
partisans of the Modern Medicean edition to spread the belief 
that their edition contained the Cantum Gregorianum “quem 
semper Ecclesia Romana retinuit, proindeque ex traditione 
conformior naberi potest illi quem in Sacram Liturgiam sum- 
mus Pontifex sanctus Gregorius inveverat.” (Brief of Au- 
gust 14, 1871.) And now our attempt, now our labors, by re- 
establishing the Gregorian version in its primal purity, pub- 
licly gave them the lie direct. Henceforth, they felt, Solesmes 
was their enemy; nothing was left undone which might de- 
stroy its work, and represent the monks of that monastery 
as sons “in revolt” against the authority of the Holy See. 
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As for our friends, their courage had been slightly renewed 
by the action of the Abbot of Solesmes. Magazines, assem- 
blies, and congresses discussed how the Liber Gradualis and 
the practical Method of Solesmes might be turned to account 
without disobeying the decree, so as to make the best possible 
use of the faulty editions spread throughout the various 
dioceses. But the comparison itself only led to a higher esti- 
mate of the primitive version of St. Gregory and to a severe 
criticism of all those modern editions, today defunct, which 
contained but a bare skeleton of the ancient liturgical melodies. 

So much for the public. But what thought Leo XIII, the 
Holy Father? 

His first act was praise, unreserved praise. On March 3, 
1884, a few months after the publication of the Liber Grad- 
ualis, His Holiness addressed a brief to Dom J. Pothier, in 
which he praised the zeal and the intelligence of the author 
“in interpreting and explaining the ancient monuments of 
sacred music in their exact and ancient form, etc.” The 
Holy Father added, moreover: “The Roman Church judges 
worthy to be always held in high honor this type of sacred 
melody, which is recommended by the name of St. Gregory 
the Great.” 

These words brought the monks of Solesmes relief and 
comfort. The Pope was saying all that he might say under 
existing conditions, in view of the thirty-year privilege ac- 
corded the Medicean edition; we could expect no more. He 
said: “Let them pass: hands off!” It was a permission to 
go on. We were reassured: we had only to sing in our Bene- 
dictine churches the Benedictine edition, and to continue our 
labors in peace. — 

Unfortunately this excellent situation was well-nigh com- 
promised by ill-advised friends, who tried to interpret this 
brief as an appreciation almost equivalent to that given the 
Neo-Medicean edition. Their comments were imprudent and 
excessive; and we took no part in them. Our adversaries 
exaggerated these still more—used them to their own ad- 
vantage—and on May 3 of the same year they obtained a 
second brief addressed to Dom Joseph Pothier, and explana- 

tory of the first. . 
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In this the Holy Father confirmed the praises contained in 
his first brief: “However,” said His Holiness, “in order to 
prevent this Letter from giving occasion to false interpreta- 
tions, We have thought best . . . to notify you . . . that We 
have had no intention of departing, in any particular whatever, 
from the published Decree ... Romanorum Pontificum sol- 
licitudo, and that We had not intended to approve, for use 
in the Sacred Liturgy, the Gradual which has been offered 
to Us....” ete. 

Which means clearly enough: Rome has given its approval 
and a privilege for thirty years to the Neo-Medicean edition. 
I cannot now approve another. Wait; be patient! 

This letter simply put things back in statu quo. The Liber 
Gradualis, praised by the Holy Father, was to stand on its 
own feet, and to move slowly over the whole world, despite 
the innumerable obstacles raised by its adversaries. The 
Gregorian melodies by their own beauty were to win the 
esteem of all Catholic musicians. With time, success would 
be assured. 

Still, this success must be made ready and hastened. After 
all, canonical discussions of briefs, of decrees, of personal 
interpretations, were secondary; the chief question lay in the 
intrinsic value of two opposing editions. If we should suc- 
ceed in proving clearly that the melodies of the Neo-Medicean 
were but a wretched caricature of the primitive chants, the 
game would be won: at one stroke all decrees would crumble; 
for Rome, once in possession of all the elements of the ques- 
tion, would never permit, as events have well shown, that 
chants unworthy of divine worship should be used in Catholic 
churches. Mistress and guardian of the Arts, she holds these 
sacred melodies in trust; and will restore them to honor as 
soon as they have been restored to their ancient beauty, and 
have been proved authentic, not only canonically, but 
historically. 

To this purely scientific field, then, the combat was to 
be transferred ; there we were certain of victory. Besides, the 
modern Mediceans were triumphant enough to draw us thither. 
After their supreme claim of authority, which for reasons of 
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respect we would not answer, their favorite arguments were 
these: 

(a) That the edition of Solesmes could not obtain the chant 
of St. Gregory, because that chant was lost. 

(b) That even were it found, the manuscripts which con- 
tained it could not be deciphered. 

To these unfounded assertions an answer was needed, but 
one to which no reply was possible. Newspaper articles— 
reviews? Everybody was tired of them. This kind of light 
weapon would no longer do. The struggle had lasted fifteen 
years (1868-1884). It must end. Fifteen years more and the 
famous thirty-year privilege would expire: by that time Rome 
must be made to see the light, and so clearly that Truth, as 
mistress, would triumph there. 

But what engine of war could overturn all obstacles and 
hasten victory? A sort of scientific “tank” must be found, 
powerful, invulnerable, capable of crushing all hostile 
arguments. 

A few young monks of Solesmes conceived this new machine 
and devoted themselves to its launching. It was called 
Paléographie Musicale. It was to publish in phototype the 
principal manuscripts of the Gregorian Chant, with com- 
mentaries. 

Dom Couturier, still our Abbot, upheld us with all his 
might. At Rome itself, His Eminence Cardinal Pitra enthu- 
siastically applauded us; and for our part, in order to dem- 
onstrate that we were submissive sons of the Holy See and 
that we were undertaking this great work only for the honor 
and glory of the Holy Church, we turned our eyes towards 
its august head, praying him to bless our work and to accept 
it in homage. The name and the blessing of Leo XIII, placed 
at the head of our paleographic collection, gave it its best 
protection. 

The first volume to be published was a Gradual of the 
tenth century, from the library of the Abbey of St. Gall, 
which, about 790, had received the Roman Chant directly 
from Rome. Comparison of this manuscript with our Liber 
Gradualis proved that we had reprinted, note for note, group 
for group, the true melodies of the Roman Church. 
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A proof so decisive should convince, it would seem, the most 
obstinate. It did not. The Neo-Mediceans contended that a 
single manuscript proved nothing; that, moreover, manuscripts 
scattered over the whole world did not agree among them- 
selves; and that, in view of these divergences, the restoration 
of the true Gregorian Chant was impossible. 

How was an assertion so unfounded to be refuted? How 
publish the hundreds of manuscripts dispersed in the libraries 
of every land? 

Nevertheless, the challenge was accepted. A piece of music 
was chosen (the melody of the Response—Gradual Justus ut 
Palma), and reproduced from 219 antiphonaries of diverse 
origins, dating from the ninth to the seventeenth century. In 
this inquiry, all the churches, Italian, Swiss, German, French, 
Belgian, English, Spanish, were called to witness; and all 
testified in favor of the Gregorian musical tradition of the 
Roman Church by contributing to our collection with the ex- 
ception of some insignificant variants of detail, always the 
same melody—that of the Solesmian Liber Gradualis. 

The proof was established for all right-thinking minds. 

When the Benedictines had ascertained the outward form 
of the melody and its historical authenticity, they went fur- 
ther. By means of exact analyses, which entered into minut- 
est details, they rediscovered the laws of composition of this 
ancient musical language—the rules whereby the words were 
applied to the melody; the rules of tonic accent; the rules 
regarding weak penultimate syllables; the rules governing the 
cursus in the melody, as conforming to the cursus of the text. 

In the structure of these chants, they established a whole 
series of ingenious and artistic processes transferred from 
language to music: for example, in a certain given melodic 
formula, suppressions or additions of notes required by modi- 
fications of the text; or again, contractions or permutations 
of notes or groups; all of which the composers employed 
according to rules which were completely and adequately 
verified by numberless examples drawn from the most ancient 
Gregorian pieces. 

These unexpected discoveries came just in time. In them 
the defenders of Gregorian art had the luck to possess a 
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whole armory of weapons of the finest temper, a full array 
of evidence, new and irrefutable, to bear witness against the 
Neo-Medicean edition, and to save from shipwreck this art, 
this priceless treasure of the Church. Until then the Paleo- 
graphic Musicale had worked defensively and reconstructively ; 
henceforth, it was in a position to take a vigorous offensive, 
and to become that engine of war of which I just spoke to 
you, destined to annihilate the spurious Gregorian Chants of 
the edition of Ratisbon. 

To accomplish this, all that was needed was to set up com- 
parative tables between the two editions. On the one hand, the 
ancient version with a short account of its laws of composi- 
tion; on the other hand, the Neo-Medicean version, with its 
mutilations and its absolute ignorance of the rules. There 
was no need cf talk; the mere sight of the tables carried 
conviction. 

The Caecilia of Colmar summed up clearly the impression 
generally made by this synoptical arrangement: “The fifth 
table presents a musical phrase of the Vth mode, under the 
melody of which are placed twenty-three different texts. Here 
we find intonation, recitation, and cadence, perfectly distin- 
guished: a definite musical structure. But while a single 
musical phrase of the manuscripts suffices for these twenty- 
three texts, the Ratisbon edition brings in a different chant 
for each of them, with important and arbitrary changes in the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of the versicle. A glance 
is enough to show that the Ratisbon edition, which, by reason 
of its abbreviations, is supposed to make Gregorian Chant 
easier, on the contrary, increases its difficulties frightfully. 
While the manuscripts give memory its proper function, by 
allowing a large number of texts to be grouped under a single 
melody, the Ratisbon edition absolutely rejects all the assist- 
ance that memory might afford, forces it to begin the study 
of the chant all over again for each new text, and, what is 
more, confuses and puts out the most practised musician.” 

These tables were the coup de grace of that poor edition: 
from the scientific point of view there was nothing left of it. 

At the same time, they refuted all the empty arguments 


upon which it claimed support. 
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It was supposed to have superior artistic beauty, but now 
it was proved to be only confusion and disorder. 

It was supposed to be easier; and now by this disorder, it 
was shown to have multiplied difficulties “frightfully.” 

All that remained was its canonical authority; and in pro- 
portion as all other arguments crumbled under their feet, 
the partisans of the Neo-Medicean clung to this one. To all 
objections they kept answering: “Authority! authority!” To 
this, cut of respect, we had no desire to answer; we kept wait- 
ing until Providence should furnish us the opportunity to 
enter into direct relation with this authority, which always 
and in all things seeks the truth. And now the hour of this 
beneficent Providence had come. 

The first four volumes of the Paléographic Musicale, con- 
taining the researches of which I have spoken, had been pub- 
lished in five years, 1889-1894; with them hope had once 
more, little by little, taken possession of our hearts, and with 
our friends we could see dimly a favorable outcome for our 
painful ordeal. In the meanwhile, the search for the two 
hundred Justus had required us to make journeys to the 
libraries of Europe. We could not neglect Italy, Rome above 
all; and in 1890 Dom Couturier had sent thither two young 
monks, whom I am permitted to name, Dom Cabrol and my- 
self—Dom Cabrol, now Abbot of Farnborough. They arrived 
in Rome toward the end of January, 1890. Their single aim 
was to reap the harvest of manuscripts and of Justus for the 
second and third volumes of the Paléographie, and they were 
resolved to hold to this aim. 

A personal recollection: On the road to Turin, a kind 
Salesian had given me the address of the Reverend Father 
A. de Santi, Jesuit of the Civiltéd Cattolica, to whom in 1887 
the Holy Father had entrusted the task of treating in this 
review questions of religious music, and to defend, I was told, 
the Neo-Medicean edition. Father de Santi was already an 
important person, and the day after our arrival in Rome we 
paid him a visit. A long conversation showed us that the 
person with whom we had to deal was not blinded by passion, 
and was not beyond conviction: what he sought was the truth. 
He acknowledged the order which we had received from Leo 
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XIII, and he desired to obey it. While he recognized, in his 
candor, the superior value of our Method, he did not appre- 
ciate as yet the superiority of the Solesmes edition, and for 
the time being he desired to study, that he might best serve 
the cause of art and of the Church. Altogether, he was the 
Holy Father’s right-hand man, and through him it might 
perhaps be possible to reach His Holiness and in time to 
enlighten him upon the true state of affairs. 

But the situation was about to change, and events were 
to move quickly. The two Benedictines had taken up quar- 
ters at the French Seminary of Santa Chiara. They were 
careful not to make the slightest propaganda. At Rome, they 
thought, it was only proper to be prudent. How simple minded 
they were! They had been at the seminary only a fortnight 
when the Reverend Father Superior invited them to give a 
lecture to the pupils upon the subject of the Chant. Surprise, 
hesitation on the part of the Benedictines. The Superior in- 
sisted—reassured them as to the danger. In short, the lec- 
ture was given—purely scientific, you may well believe. At- 
tracted by this beginning, some of the students had themselves 
initiated into the secrets of Gregorian melody. Astonished 
and delighted, they saw their numbers grow, a Schola was 
formed, and with the Liber Gradualis of Solesmes in their 
hands, its members sang the Mass Reminiscere, and sang it 
successfully. 

This beginning encouraged our young people, and they 
prepared the magnificent Mass Laetare; I drilled them; they 
were enthused ; they wanted an audience. Behold! They have 
become apostles. They invited their fellow students in the 
Roman College, and Laetare Sunday found the pupils of the 
various colleges of Rome assembled in the Chapel of the 
French Seminary. All colors are represented there; several 
even are clad in red. They and their choirmaster were Ger- 
mans, destined to propagate the Neo-Medicean edition. The 
Reverend Father de Santi was present, well placed, surrounded 
by musical authorities. Our Schola outdid itself; the per- 
formance was a triumph for our ancient Gregorian Chant. 
“It is evident,” said Father de Santi after the Mass, “that 
this Chant will one day be that of the Roman Church.” 
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At once the Superior decides definitely that the Schola is 
to be maintained: It is to sing from the Liber Gradualis of 
Solesmes, and the Solesmes Kyriale was adopted for the 
whole choir. And this at Rome! 

Henceforth every Sunday drew new hearers to Santa Chiara. 
All were struck, all were ravished with the beauty of the 
Gregorian melodies. Soon the French Schola became well 
known at Rome; it was often invited to take part in cere- 
monies, and before very long even had imitators and rivals. 
Its head at that time was a young student, the Abbé Ginisty, 
today Bishop of our glorious city of Verdun. He himself 
later told the story of this introduction of the Solesmian 
Gregorian Chant into the French Seminary: “It is the sweet- 
est memory of our clerical youth,” he wrote in 1904, under 
Pius X, “and also the greatest honor, to have been at Rome 
itself... among the workers—among the least of them, it 
is true—for this restoration which is today being completed ; 
and we are happy to have helped to realize in, though but 
a narrow sphere, yet precisely and in advance the very pro- 
gram marked out by the Sovereign Pontiff (Pius X).” 

The next year, 1891, offered to the Benedictines and to the 
Schola of the French Seminary a providential occasion for 
the winning of fresh victories. The Holy Father, too, took 
advantage of it to manifest his attitude in a manner as strik- 
ing as possible under the circumstances. A great Congress 


‘was to be held in Rome for the thirteenth centenary of the 


exaltation of St. Gregory, and in this, naturally, the Gregorian 
Chant held a prominent place. On the 29th of January, at 
the inaugural session at the French Seminary, in the presence 
of the Prefect of the Congregation of Rites and of Cardinal 
Parocchi, the Pope’s vicar, the Reverend Father Grisar, of 
the Civiltd, publicly praised the book of Melodies Gregor- 
iennes, by Dom Joseph Pothier; made formal mention of the 
liturgical and musical studies of the Benedictines of Solesmes 
and of their Paléographie Musicale; and, finally, he was not 
afraid to congratulate the young students of the Seminary. “It 
is known in Rome,” said he, “with what artistic perfection and 
with what deep piety they render in their Church of Santa 
Chiara the ancient Gregorian melodies.” 
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Such an opening of the celebration gave reason to anticipate 
that it would be truly worthy of our great St. Gregory; and 
indeed, on the 5th day of the following March, at another 
session, it was the students of the Vatican Seminary who 
offered to the Sovereign Pontiff a “specimen of sacred music,” 
under the direction of the Reverend Father de Santi. The 
first part of the program took up the Gregorian Chant. Father 
de Santi, in bold outlines, sketched its history and made a 
comparison, striking in its truth, between Gregory the Great 
and Leo XIII; the first of whom presided at the organiza- 
tion of its melodies, and the second at their renaissance: The 
“Revertimini ad fontes S. Gregorii,’ he said, in substance, “is 
the pass-word given out by the Pontiff; under his rule, 
archaeologists have searched antiquity, have discovered and 
have deciphered the manuscripts; better still, they have re- 
discovered the rhythm and restored the life of the ancient 
melodies.” “The Gregorian notes,” the orator exclaimed, car- 
ried away by his subject, “were like unto that field of scat- 
tered and dry bones which Ezekiel saw: Fili hominis, putasne _ 
vivent ossa ista? ‘Son of man, dost thou thiuk these bones 
shall live?’ and a new Ezekiel came and answered: ‘Ecce ego 
intromittam in vos spiritum et vivetis’ ‘Behold, I will cause 
breath to enter into you and ye shall live’ (Ezekiel, 37). This 
new Ezekiel is Dom Joseph Pothier, of the Abbey of Solesmes” ; 
and the orator developed this thought with irresistible elo- 
quence. 

Then Father de Santi rendered with his own choir two 
Gregorian melodies whose texts formed a part of the archives 
of St. Peters, and which conformed in every respect to the 
Gradual of Solesmes. Thenceforward his Schola followed the 
example of the French Schola. , 

Other similar renditions followed at Rome during the month 
of March. Cardinal Parocchi officially invited the French 
Seminary to adorn with its chants the celebrations of the cen- 
tenary of St. Gregory upon the Caelian on the 11th and 12th 
of April. At the same time he directed an invitation to the 
Right Reverend Abbott of Solesmes, Dom Paul Delatte, beg- 
ging him to be present personally or by his representative at 
these Gregorian celebrations. 
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In answer to this invitation, Dom Pothier and Dom Moc- 
quereau left for Rome, and on the 5th day of April were at 
the French Seminary. Hardly had they arrived when they 
began rehearsals. The students, happy and proud of the 
privilege which the Cardinal Vicar had granted them, desired 
to show themselves worthy of such confidence. They devoted 
themselves with zeal and singleness of heart to all the drilling 
which was required of them. Well they knew that from their 
chants, from their successes, a great good might ensue for 
the Gregorian cause, whereof they were the chief promoters 
and chief representatives at Rome. 

The effect of the Mass was decisive. “The students of the 
French Seminary,” said La Civilté Cattolica, “rendered their 
program admirably. They caused all their hearers to sense the 
beauty of the Gregorian melodies in their true rhythm, which to 
a large portion of the audience seemed a musical novelty, or 
rather a return to antiquity, deserving of the highest praise. 
Of this, we can bear witness, not only for ourselves, but in 
the name of many competent Maestri and good judges, with 
whom we have conversed about this rendition.” The whole 
press was unanimous in its approval. 

But the young artists were to receive a much higher reward. 
I quote Monsignor Ginisty, Bishop of Verdun, who was then 
their head: “To crown these celebrations worthily, the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff deigned to receive in private audience the mem- 
bers of the Congress, who were presented to him by Cardinal 
Parocchi. In a written address, His Holiness heartily praised 
the organizers of the Centenary, and was pleased to recog- 
nize officially its success. As regards sacred music, the Sistine 
Chapel received well-deserved compliments; and then Leo XIII 
expressed his great satisfaction in that the French Seminary 
had during the Gregorian celebrations sung on the Caelian 
Hill the Chant of St. Gregory, restored to its pristine purity. 
“richiamato alla sua antica purezza.” 

These words were not only a reward, but a reassurance 
and a ground for hope. At last we Benedictines and our 
friends were no longer “in revolt,” no longer “Jansenistes,” no 
longer “heretics” (for all this was at one time said of us) ; on 
the contrary, our feet were set upon the good path—we had 
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heard it from the mouth of the Holy Father himself—in the 
path marked out by the successor of St. Gregory. We were 
merely profiting by that liberty which he had so often affirmed, 
and which now kept assuring us that with the aid of God, a 
complete victory would not be long deferred. 

We had to leave Rome, to be sure, but we left there a group 
of friends, devoted to the Gregorian cause, with the Reverend 
Father De Santi at their head. We knew that we had the 
confidence of the Holy Father. It was to him that the Vatican 
would send bishops who wished information upon the question 
of liturgical chant. During our sojourn, an English-speaking 
archbishop had gone to see him upon such an errand at the 
Civilité and said to him: “I no longer understand how things 
go in Rome. Only a few years ago (1883) you were inviting 
us vehemently to take the Medicean edition, and here today all 
the honors are going to Solesmes. Yesterday the Cardinal 
Vicar (Parocchi) was telling me himself that the Medicean 
edition was the worst of all.” And the good archbishop con- 
tinued his lamentations. . The Reverend Father De Santi en- 
lightened him, consoled him, told him the whole truth; and the 
prelate went away distressed at having adopted the Neo- 
Medicean in his diocese, foreseeing that very soon he would 
have to discard it. 

The Gregorian Centenary celebration was soon echoed 
throughout the world. The phrases: “Revertimini ad fontes 
8S. Gregori,” and “Richiamato alla sua antica purezza,” were 
repeated in newspapers, periodicals, and speeches, and hopes 
were raised high everywhere. Our friends kept growing 
bolder and bolder; in the years which followed (I can only 
sum up rapidly now), Gregorian Congresses and performances 
were multiplied; and the admirers of the restored melodies 
became innumerable. 

It was just during these years, 1892, ’93, 94 and the Paleo- 
graphie Musicale was publishing those comparative tables 
which proved fatal to the Medicean edition; the accusing light 
upon its faults exasperated its partisans; feeling that it was 
mortally wounded, they resolved to do the impossible in order 
to save it; and they had recourse to their single engine of war 
—authority. 
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At Rome, they were still very powerful. There, one man 
above all others gave them trouble—a Jesuit, the Reverend 
Father de Santi; they determined to get rid of him, and finally 
obtained his removal. On January 20, 1894, he left Rome, 
armed, to be sure, with the paternal benediction of the Pope, 
and remaining attached, at the Holy Father’s express desire, 
to the board of editors of the Civilta Cattolica. And his exile, 
if so it may be called, was to last but a few months. 

Yet it was a bad beginning for the year, and it was to lead 
to worse, for the Mediceans meant to make good use of his 
absence. 

This regrettable event did not damp the ardor of the Gre- 
gorianists; the light was so plain for right-thinking and well- 
informed minds, that the most earnest men, even certain can- 
onists, as well as the most authoritative reviews, dared to de- 
mand openly the repeal of the decree “Romanorum Pontificum 
sollicitudo” (1883) and of the privilege of the publisher. And 
in this it was the spirit of faith, it was the Catholic spirit 
alone, that caused them to act and speak frankly and boldly. 
Let me give you an example: 

The Musica Sacra of Ghent, published in Belgium under the 
patronage of the bishops, wrote these noble and loyal words 
(March, 1894, p. 65): “Moved by love of Holy Church—a 
sincere love which alone has guided us in these painful con- 
troversies—we believe it our duty at last to say a word, in all 
frankness and calmness, against such violent tirades and dis- 
ingenious dealings. Yes, the honor of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion is concerned, but in a sense quite the opposite of that 
which is supposed. (It was believed that to alter their de- 
cision would be to forfeit honor): the honor of the Sacred 
Congregation demands that it repeal the decrees relative to 
the privileges of the Ratisbon publisher.” And the editors 
went on to set forth, from the canonical point of view, the 
reasons which required such repeal. I shall spare you these 
reasons, gentlemen, and say merely that the editors had no 
difficulty in proving their point. In France, in England, even 
in Germany, other voices were heard, insisting upon the same 
point. 

The answer, gentlemen, was a new decree: “Quod Sanctus 
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Augustinus,” published July 7, 1894. It maintained the pre- 
ceding decrees, and particularly that of 1883. . . . recom- 
mended anew to ordinaries the Neo-Medicean edition; but this 
time again it imposed nothing, and left action free. On this 
point, the Holy Father, despite the reiterated efforts of our 
adversaries to have their edition imposed upon the Catholic 
world, had remained inflexible: once more he showed what 
would be his final attitude when the thirty year privilege 
should have expired. 

The Catholic world received this document quite differently 
from that of 1883. The former, it will be remembered, had 
produced a profound stupor; the new one brought sadness 
without surprise; the movement of the Renaissance was 
scarcely retarded; rather it continued with even greater en- 
ergy than in the past. The debates which had lasted for more 
than eleven years had thrown such light upon the scientific, 
canonical and practical situation, that doubt was no longer 
possible about the happy issue of this crisis. The enthusiasm 
in favor of the ancient melodies was too sincere, too universal, 
to be stopped: the new Decree came too late. Victory had 
already been virtually attained. Moreover, men’s eyes were 
no longer turned toward the Sacred Congregation of Rites; 
they were directed to the Vatican. 

Now the entire world knew that in the Vatican Seminary 
the Gregorian melodies, so eagerly sought elsewhere, had 
found asylum, and that with the supreme authorization of the 
Roman Pontiff, the pupils of this seminary, pontifical among 
all others, admired them and skilfully and lovingly performed 
them. Besides, all knew that when the new Decree had ap- 
peared, the Holy Father had sent word to the Vatican Semi- 
nary to change none of its habits, and to continue as in the 
past to chant from the books of Solesmes. 

A remarkable coincidence, and a consoling one for us: The 
very day, the 7th of July, when the Decree was promulgated 
at Rome, there arrived at our abbey a young priest named 
Dom Lorenzo Perosi, sent by His Eminence the Cardinal Jo- 
seph Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, our future Pius X, to learn 
the Gregorian Chant of Solesmes. Some years later he was to 
be at the head of the Sistine Chapel. 
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The French Episcopacy, for its part, was moved no more 
by the second Decree than it was by the first. In France the 
dioceses, finding themselves all supplied with editions at the 
time when the thirty year privilege began (in 1870) took 
advantage of the liberty allowed by Rome to maintain the 
status quo. Of eighty-four dioceses, two only accepted the Neo- 
Medicean edition out of devotion and love for the Holy See, 
and with eyes closed. 

However, the Gregorian movement was ever gaining in 
volume. A little more and the rising tide would carry every- 
thing with it. Even in Rome, the Vatican Seminary had im- 
itators: at St. Anselm, at the French Seminary, at the South 
American Seminary, at the Collegio Capranica, etc., etc. Some- 
times, here and there, out of prudence, out of deference for 
certain high and zealous Mediceans, the books of Solesmes 
were for a time closed; then, the danger past, the rougish 
younger set took to them again with greater joy and ardor. 

The great Orders, Dominican, Cistercian, Franciscan, and 
almost all the Benedictine Congregations, both of men and of 
women, were coming back to the ancient melodies. The Car- 
thusians had never given them up, and the Lazarists culti- 
vated them with passion in their house at Paris and in their 
Seminaries and missions. As to the churches, it would take 
too long to enumerate the endless list of dioceses, cathedrals, 
parishes, universities, seminaries large and small, religious con- 
gregations of both sexes, which henceforth used them in the 
Mass. Decidedly, the old Roman melody had made its way 
everywhere—in Italy, in Switzerland, in Germany, even in 
Bavaria—two steps away from the citadel of Ratisbon ; in Aus- 
tria, in Spain, in England, where His Eminence Cardinal 
Vaughan would have no other chant but that of Solesmes when 
he decided to celebrate the divine office every day in his Ca- 
thedral. That is not all: henceforth, the Gregorian Chant 
spread beyond the borders of Europe and was heard in Africa, 
in Asia, in America. 

In Europe a number of writers and artists of the lay world 
took pains to give it prominence: Charles Bordes in his 
Tribune de St. Gervais, founded in 1895; Camille Bellaigue 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Laloy, Combarieu, etc. It was 
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taught at the Catholic University of Freiburg, in the Catholic 
Faculty of Paris. The greatest artists and composers of this 
period: Gounod, Guilmant, Capocci, Perosi, Tinel, Vincent 
d’Indy, and the rest, labored at its restoration and sought in 
it their most notable inspirations. 

Even the Anglican Church did not remain alien to the move- 
ment. In August, 1897, twenty-three Anglicans arrived at 
Solesmes for the purpose of hearing the choir of monks and 
of learning the theory and practice of Gregorian Chant. Two 
of them had already made their first appearance at the abbey 
in 1894, Mr. Briggs and Dr. Gibbs, whom I am happy to greet 
here, one of the organizers of this Congress. These voyages 
of our neighbors from across the Channel gave us great con- 
solation because they furnished an occasion for several of 
them to return to the Roman Church. 

Our little printing-office at Solesmes could not satisfy the 
demands which came to it from everywhere. The Liber Gradu- 
«lis, timidly published in 1883 for the use of the Benedictine 
Congregation in France, had been reprinted in 1895 for the 
entire Church. Antiphonaries Roman and monastic, and Ves- 
per books, had been brought forth, likewise a Liber Usualis, 
a parochial Mass book for small churches and for colleges, 
and then extracts from these books: a Kyriale, various serv- 
ices, a Holy Week book, etc.—in short, a whole series of Gre- 
gorian publications whose diffusion has showed plainly enough 
that the Gregorian melodies were more and more in favor 
with the Christian public. It became more and more evident 
that, thank God, these crises were about to end, and that tri- 
umph was near. 

Ever since the year 1891, the year of the Congress for the 
Centenary of St. Gregory—some excellent minds in Rome had 
realized that from the beginning of this affair they had been 
badly advised. They regretted above all, in silence, the pub- 
lication of the Decree Romanorum Pontificum sollicitudo of 
1883. The new edition of Gardellini, “Decreta Authentica Con- 
gregationis Sacrorum Rituum,’ was being prepared; and 
there was some thought of not inserting this decree, and of 
thereby suppressing it. The events of 1894 put an end to this 
project. In 1899, at the very time when the Decree was to be 
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reprinted in the third volume of the collection, some of our 
friends raised anew at Rome the question of opportuneness. 
Several memoirs were presented to Cardinal Mazella, Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, who was well disposed 
toward Solesmes; one of them was signed by the pious Car- 
dinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris. All were well received, 
and the suppression decided upon; in fact, in March, 1899, the 
sheets of the new edition went through the press, and the De- 
cree of 1883 did not appear there. 

The Decree of 1894 of Quod S. Augustinus was maintained 
out of regard for the cardinal who had signed it, and who 
was still living; but it was modified and softened so as to be 
rather favorable to the Gregorian thesis. 

This victory, although incomplete, emboldened our friends 
to dare everything; besides it took from our adversaries their 
magnificent self-confidence. Shortly thereafter, the young 
Maestro Perosi achieved a truly bold stroke. Upon the oc- 
casion of the success of his Oratorio, the “Resurrection of 
Christ,” Leo XIII had named him perpetual Master of the 
Sistine Chapel. In announcing this news to us, a friend wrote 
on his behalf that he had “firmly resolved to labor with all his 
powers . . . for the complete and early triumph of Soles- 
mes.” To this letter Dom Lorenzo Perosi had taken care to 
add his signature (December, 1898). On the 28th of May 
following (1899) the young Maestro kept his word, on the very 
day he took office. Upon the solemn occasion of the opening 
of the Council of (South?) American bishops in Rome in the 
Sistine Chapel, under his direction, in the presence of the Holy 
Father, the singers of the famous Schola performed for the 
first time in centuries several Gregorian melodies “brought 
back to their primitive purity.” Thanks to Dom Perosi and 
to his devotion, the chants so long sung before Roman Pon- 
tiffs had once more taken their place, and had penetrated at 
last to the innermost sanctuary of the papacy. 

We reach the eve of the year 1900, which brought the end of 
the thirty-year privilege. For the last year, a final and mighty 
effort to save the recommended edition was to be expected. 

The Mediceans knew beyond a doubt, by the repeated check- 
ing of all their activities that neither the Sovereign Pontiff 
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nor the Congregation of Rites would ever consent to impose 
the abridged songbooks upon the Catholic world; and they 
gave up the idea. But, at least, they thought, could they ob- 
tain this imposition for the diocese of Rome? Their books 
had been edited by Palestrina; they contained the Chant of 
Paul V, which had become for thirty years, the “official” chant, 
the distinctively “Roman” chant; moreover, the publisher had 
struggled, toiled, suffered for the Holy See, for Rome. Did he 
not deserve a reward? For the future it would be a stepping 
stone: the example of Rome could in the long run carry with 
it other Catholic dioceses. It was a last card to play. 

To prepare and assure the carrying out of this plan, zealous 
workers went to seminaries, colleges, and monasteries where 
the Gregorian melodies were being cultivated; they recalled 
the recommendations in favor of the “official” edition, the 
“Roman” edition which soon they added, would be imposed 
upon the diocese of Rome! These visits, this advice, which 
could not be overlooked, once more troubled men’s spirits: 
the whole year 1900 was a painful one in Rome for those who 
favored the restoration. 

At about this time also Monsignor Carlo Respighi, the Pon- 
tificial Master of Ceremonies, by the help of documents re- 
cently discovered, attacked sharply, and overturned the thesis 
of Ratisbon which affirmed that “Palestrina authority for the 
Medicean edition.” His article, first published at Madrid in 
a Spanish review (Ciudad de Dios, September 1899) was later 
reprinted in Rome by the publishing house of Desclée. Soon 
after, at the beginning of 1900, the Reverend Father Dom 
Raphael Molitor, of the Abbey of Beuron, brought new proofs 
to the debate, and upon this point attained absolute demon- 
stration. Thus, the last historical rampart behind which the 
Neo-Medicean edition kept sheltering itself was breached. 

There remained the danger, serious and threatening—of 
imposition upon the diocese of Rome. Once again this danger 
was momentarily removed. After repeated and urgent pro- 
ceedings against the plan, high authority declared that “if 
the imposition upon Rome had been decided, at least it would 
be deferred for the time being.” ‘The threat was still im- 
minent. Yet we were almost at the end of this thirty year 
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crisis, and it was destined to be followed by a peace which 
was to be complete and definitive. 

At the beginning of January, 1901, the seminaries were still 
laboring under this painful impression. To dissipate it His 
Eminence Cardinal Parocchi requested of the Holy Father, 
January 12, 1901, a declaration of policy with regard to the 
Gregorian question; he wished to give a pertinent answer to 
the rectors, who kept incessantly consulting him. The Holy 
Father answered: “Say from Us that they are to stop troubling 
the colleges; say to the rectors and to others who are inter- 
ested in the colleges that they are not to disquiet themselves, 
but are to sing and cause to be sung whatever they deem best 
and most suitable. . . New Decrees? No, We shall issue 
none; We must find a way other than that which has been 
followed hitherto; and upon this We ourself shall take 
thought.” 

The orders of Leo XIII were carried out punctually, to the 
delight of all. Only a few days after these words of deliver- 
ance had been pronounced, we at Solesmes were officially in- 
vited to send to the Holy Father without delay a memorandum 
relating in some detail all our labors—scientific, theoretical 
and practical, in favor of the Gregorian Renaissance. At the 
beginning of February the same year, this memoire, signed by 
the most Reverend Abbot Dom Paul Delatte, in the name of 
the Paleographic School of Solesmes, was in the hands of Car- 
dinal Satolli, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Studies, 
who undertook to present it to the Holy Father. It was pre- 
sented on the 23 of March and was kindly received. Finally, 
on the 17 of May following, His Holiness answered by the 
Brief “Nos Quidem,” addressed to the most Reverend Father 
Delatte, Abbot of Solesmes. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to read you the estimate of this de- 
cisive brief given by the Civilté Cattolica: 

Those who have kept up with the facts of the thirty-year 
controversy upon Gregorian Chant will be forced to admire 
in this very important document the lofty wisdom, together 
with the exquisite delicacy of wording and phrasing, with 


which His Holiness has deigned to resolve a question which 
long seemed insoluble, or at the very least, and in many ways, 


exceedingly thorny. 
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Leo XIII praises amply the long and arduous labors which 
the Benedictines have devoted to the restoration of the tra- 
ditional melodies of St. Gregory, as they are found in the an- 
cient books of the Church, and this not only from the point 
of view of purely theoretical studies, but also from that of 
practical daily use in the sacred liturgy. Today this use has 
already spread far and wide, thanks to the beautiful and care- 
ful editions of liturgical chant published at Solesmes, and to 
the remarkable ease with which Gregorian melodies may be 
rendered in accordance with the method taught by these monks. 

Consequently the beauty and the sweetness of these original 
melodies, as well as the virtue which they possess in them- 
selves to clarify and vivify the words of the liturgy, and there- 
by to arouse religious feelings in the soul of the faithful—all 
these are expected by the Sovereign Pontiff to enhance notably 
the splendor of our worship. With this in view, he sets up the 
work of the Benedictines of Solesmes as a pattern of Gre- 
gorian studies, and in words of great kindness exhorts all who 
feel themselves capable of doing anything in this matter, es- 
pecially the members of the clergy, both secular and regular, 
to concur together, by efforts undertaken solerter et libere, 
skillfully and freely—with the assurance that they will be use- 
ful, and without any fear that they shall henceforth find them- 
selves in any manner thwarted, provided that they keep always 
mutual charity and the submission and respect due to the 
Church. 

The brief, “Nos Quidem,” is therefore not only a well de- 
served eulogy of the monks of Solesmes, it is also a lesson 
for us all. It points the way which for the future should be 
followed by all friends of the Gregorian melodies, the only 
way which can lead to acceptable results, that is, the way of 
knowedge and of skill, of history and of tradition. 

The struggle has ended; the Papal intent is triumphant; 
the Catholie world accepts it with joy and at once sets to work 
to realize it. 

Among those who set to work without delay, I am happy 
to mention in the very first place His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons. I read from the Roman correspondence of the Uni- 
vers of Paris: “Last Sunday (June 9, 1901) (consequently 
only a few days after the publication of the brief Nos Quidem) 
His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, accompanied by two Sulpician 
priests, paid a visit to the Latin American Collegio Pio, which 
is the South American Seminary. The cardinal had expressed 
a wish to hear Gregorian melodies chanted by the students 
according to the method of the Benedictines of Solesmes. . . . 
At the end of this musical performance, His Eminence made 
an address to the students of the Latin American college, and 
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commented upon the very recent Brief of Leo XIII to Dom 
Delatte, adding that what he had just heard confirmed him 
in his intention to introduce into the Baltimore Seminary the 
traditional melodies of the Church according to the method 
of Solesmes.” 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that the germ of the magnificent 
ceremonies which are unfolding before our eyes was in the 
decision taken by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. His Emi- 
nence followed out obediently the intent of the Holy Father 
as soon as that was fully manifested, and his obedience drew 
America in its train. Vir obediens loquetur victorias. 

And now, gentlemen, you know the rest. Events are still 
too recent not to be in everybody’s memory. It is enough to 
recall them rapidly—they speak for themselves with an elo- 
quence of their own. 

Leo XIII (20th July, 1903) did not have time to finish his 
plans for restoration. Providence reserved this joy for his 
glorious successor, Pius X, and you know what eagerness and 
what liberality he brought to this work. Scarcely upon the 
Pontifical throne, this new Gregory launched his memorable 
Motu Proprio upon sacred music at the feast of the Roman 
virgin, St. Cecilia, November 22, 1903. There the place of 
honor was held by the Gregorian melodies. February 24, 
1904, upon the order of the Holy Father, the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites declared that the editions of Solesmes were in 
conformity with the Motu Proprio. Then came April, 1904, 
the unforgettable festivals upon the Centenary of the death 
of St. Gregory the Great, with the Papal Mass at St. Peter’s 
on Monday, the 11th of April, “festivals which were cele- 
brated,” Pius X said afterwards, “in order to consecrate 
the beginnings of the restoration of Gregorian Chant.” This 
Mass was the culminating point of this apotheosis of the an- 
cient Gregorian melodies. I was there, gentlemen. It was 
incomparable; nothing in the most beautiful dreams of our 
days of toil came near the triumphal, the royal, the pontifical 
glories which in honor of Gregory the Incomparable, “Viri 
incomparabilis,” says the Martyrology, were unrolled before 
us. Then, to crown the whole, to perpetuate in the ceremonies 
of all the churches the songs which had just been honored, 
came the Motu Proprio of the 25th of April, which decrees 
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and organizes the Vatican edition, and marks out the general 
rules according to which it is to be composed. Finally on the 
22nd day of May there issued a new brief to the Most Rev- 
erend Dom Delatte, which entrusts to the Benedictine Con- 
gregation of France, and especially to the Monastery of Soles- 
mes, the editorship of this new edition. 

Before receiving his eternal reward, Pius X had the con- 
solation of approving and imposing the Gradual and Anti- 
phonary. He also gave his blessing January 4, 1911, to the 
beginnings of the Pontifical School of Sacred Music at Rome, 
upon which he built the greatest hopes for the realization 
throughout the whole world of the prescriptions of the Motu 
Proprio. 

Benedict XV continues today the tradition of Pius X: “It 
is at least an equal kindness which the school has met with 
at the hands of His Holiness, (who) considers it as a very 
precious heritage from his holy predecessor.” 

Furthermore, the Vatican Edition is making progress: the 
editing of the books which are still to appear continues to be 
entrusted to the Benedictines of the Abbey of Solesmes at 
Quarr Abbey. Under the reigning Pope there have already 
appeared, 1916, the chants of the Passions, Cantus Passionis 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, restored to their pristine sim- 
plicity. The work upon the Liber Nocturnalis is well ad- 
vanced. In a few months the Vatican Press will give us the 
book containing the entire Holy Week services, and the re- 
mainder will follow shortly. And thus will be completed the 
ideal of the last four Roman pontiffs. 

My part as historian has ended; will you now, gentlemen, 
permit me to be a prophet? In the presence of so magnificent 
a manifestation, there is no need of a light from on high to 
pierce the future. In the question of Gregorian music, Rome 
is your signal light, the Motu Proprio your guide; the whole 
American Catholic people with their bishops at their head 
show today that they are determined to follow it. Very soon, 
to serve this general desire, you will have in your seminaries, 
your parishes, your communities, many professors able to 
teach you. Neither knowledge, nor devotion, nor even money 

will be wanting ‘o bring to its accomplishment this great ar- 
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tistic and liturgical work. Doubtless there will be difficulties, 
there will be contraditions, there will be faintings by the 
way; you will need patience, you will need time; but you will 
triumph in the end because you are Americans and Roman 
Catholics, and because you know how to will and to achieve. 
Yes, it will not be long, for in your country things move quickly 
—it will not be long before the United States and all the na- 
tions of America shall sing unanimously the ancient Gregorian 
Chant, the joy of the ancient Christian world. This is my 
prophecy! It shall be fulfilled—it shall be fulfilled to the 
Glory of God. 


PASTORAL LETTER 
Or tHE ARCHBISHOPS AND Bishops OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued) 
JUSTICE 

The obligation to give every man his due is binding at all times 
and under all conditions. It permits no man to say, I will be 
just only when justice falls in with my aims, or furthers my 
interests; and I will refrain from injustice when this would 
expose me to failure, to loss of reputation or to penalty enacted 
by law. The obligation is binding in conscience, that representa- 
tive of God which He has established in our innermost selves, 
which requires our obedience not merely out of self-respect or as 
a matter of our preference, but as speaking in His name and 
expressing His mandate. 

Let this spirit of justice and conscientious observance prevail 
in the dealings of man with man: it will soon determine what 
practices are honest, what methods are justified by the necessities 
of competition, by economic law, by opportunity of profit, by 
the silence of the civil law or the laxity of its administration. 
It will weigh in the same even balance the deeds of every man, 
whatever his station or power; and it will appraise at their true 
moral value all schemes and transactions, whether large or small, 
whether conducted by individuals or groups or complex organ- 
izations. 

The same spirit of justice that condemns dishonesty in private 
dealings must condemn even more emphatically any and every 
attempt on the part of individuals to further their interests at 
the expense of the public welfare. The upright citizen refuses 
as a matter of conscience to defraud his neighbor, to violate his 
pledges or to take unfair advantage. Likewise, in his business 
relations with the community as a whole, whatever the character 
of his service, he is careful to observe the prescriptions of justice. 
He feels that if it is wrong to overreach or circumvent his brother 
in any matter, the wrong is not less but far more grievous when 
inflicted on the commonwealth. 


ORIGIN OF AUTHORITY - 


The true remedy for many of the disorders with which we are 
_ troubled is to be found in a clearer understanding of civil authority. 
417 
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Rulers and people alike must be guided by the truth that the 
state is not merely an invention of human forethought, that its 
power is not created by human agreement or even by nature’s 
device. Destined as we are by our Maker to live together in 
social intercourse and mutual cooperation for the fulfilment of 
our duties, the proper development of our faculties and the adequate 
satisfaction of our wants, our association can be orderly and 
prosperous only when the wills of the many are directed by that 
moral power which we call authority. This is the unifying and 
coordinating principle of the social structure. It has its origin 
in God alone. In whom it shall be vested and by whom exercised, 
is determined in various ways, sometimes by the outcome of 
circumstances and providential events, sometimes by the express 
will of the people. But the right which it possesses to legislate, 
to execute and administer, is derived from God himself. “There 
is no power but from God; and those that are, are ordained of 
God” (Romans xiii, 1). Consequently, “he that resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God” (Ibid., 2). 


POWERS OF THE STATE 


The state, then, has a sacred claim upon our respect and loyalty. 
It may justly impose obligations and demand sacrifices, for the 
sake of the common welfare which it is established to promote. 
It is the means to an end, not an end in itself; and because it 
receives its power from God, it cannot rightfully exert that power 
through any act or measure that would be at variance with the 
divine law, or with the divine economy for man’s salvation. As 
long as the state remains within its proper limits and really 
furthers the common good, it has a right to our obedience. And 
this obedience we are bound to render, not merely on grounds of 
expediency but as a conscientious duty. “Be subject of necessity, 
not only for wrath but also for conscience sake” (Jbid., 5). 

The end for which the state exists and for which authority is 
given it determines the limit of its powers. It must respect and 
protect the divinely established rights of the individual and of 
the family. It must safeguard the liberty of all, so that none 
shall encroach upon the rights of others. But it may not right- 
fully hinder the citizen in the discharge of his conscientious 
obligation, and much less in the performance of duties which he 
owes to God. To all commands that would prevent him from 
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worshipping the Creator in spirit and truth, the citizen will 
uphold his right by saying with the Apostles: ““We ought to 
obey God rather than men” (Acts v, 29). 

Where the state protects all in the reasonable exercise of their 
rights, there liberty exists. ‘“‘The nature of human liberty,” 
says Leo XIII, “however it be considered, whether in the indi- 
vidual or in society, whether in those who are governed or in 
those who govern, supposes the necessity of obedience to a 
supreme and eternal law, which is no other than the authority 
of God, commanding good and forbidding evil; and so far from 
destroying or even diminishing their liberty, the just authority of 
God over men protects it and makes it perfect” (Encyc., Libertas 
praestantissimum, June 20, 1888). 

The state itself should be the first to appreciate the importance 
of religion for the preservation of the common weal. It can ill 
afford at any time, and least of all in the present condition of 
the world, to reject the assistance which Christianity offers for 
the maintenance of peace and order. “Let princes and rulers of 
the people,” says Pope Benedict XV, “bear this in mind and 
bethink themselves whether it be wise and salutary, either for 
public authority or for the nations themselves, to set aside the 
holy religion of Jesus Christ, in which that very authority may 
find such powerful support and defense. Let them seriously 
consider whether it be the part of political wisdom to exclude 
from the ordinance of the state and from public instruction the 
teaching of the Gospel and of the Church. Only too well does 
experience show that when religion is banished, human authority — 
totters to its fall. That which happened to the first of our race 
when he failed in his duty to God, usually happens to nations as 
well. Scarcely had the will in him rebelled against God when 
the passions arose in rebellion against the will; and likewise, 
when the rulers of the people disdain the authority of God, the 
people in turn despise the authority of men. There remains, it 
is true, the usual expedient of suppressing rebellion by force; 
but to what effect? Force subdues the bodies of men, not their 
souls” (Encyc., Ad beatissimi, November 1, 1914). 


CHARITY 


The spiritual endowment of man, his rights and his liberties, 
have their source in the goodness of God. Infinitely just as 
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Ruler of the world, He is infinitely good as Father of mankind. 
He uses His supreme authority to lay upon men the command- 
ment of love. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. 
This is the greatest and the first commandment. And the 
second is like to this: thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
(Matth. xxii, 37-39). 

Let us not persuade ourselves that we have fully complied 
with the divine law in regard to our relations with our fellowmen, 
when we have carefully discharged all the obligations of justice. 
For its safeguard and completion the stern law of justice looks 
to the gentler but none the less obligatory law of charity. Justice 
presents our fellowman as an exacting creditor, who rightly 
demands the satisfaction of his rightful claims. Charity calls on 
us as children of the one universal family whose Father is God, 
to cherish for one another active brotherly love second only to 
the love which we owe to Him. “It is not enough,” says 
St. Thomas, “that peace and concord reign among the citizens: 
love also must prevail. Justice prevents them from injuring one 
another; it does not require them to help one another. Yet it 
often happens that some need aid which falls under no obligation 
of justice. Here charity steps in and summons us to further 
service in the name of the love we owe to God” (Contra Gentes 
iii, 129). Though different in kind from justice, the precept of 
charity imposes duties which we may not disregard. To love thy 
neighbor is not simply a matter of option or a counsel which 
they may follow who aim at moral perfection: it is a divine 
command that is equally binding on all. It extends beyond 
kindred and friends to include all men, and it obligates us in 
thought and will no less than in outward action. 

As commonly understood, charity is manifested in deeds that 
tend to the relief of suffering in any of its various forms, or that 
provide opportunities of advancement for those who have none 
or that add somewhat to the scant pleasure of many laborious 
lives. And these beyond question are deeds that deserve all 
praise. But it is in the source whence they come, in the good 
will which prompts them, that the essence of charity consists. 
We may love others from a sense of our common humanity, 
from sympathy, from natural pity for pain and distress. Yet 
this benevolence is securely based and immeasurably ennobled 
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when it is quickened with the higher motive of love for God, 
the heavenly Father. Then the pale form of altruism or humani- 
tarianism is replaced by the divine presence of charity. 

By its very nature charity is a social virtue. Wherever a 
social group is formed—in the home, the community, the civic 
association—good will is a necessity. It is charity rather than 
justice that overcomes selfishness, casts out rancour, forbids 
hatred, clears away misunderstanding, leads to reconciliation. 
After justice has rendered impartial decision, it is charity that 
brings men back to fellowship. And if at times it be fitting 
that mercy should season justice, the quality of mercy itself is 
but charity touched to compassion. 


THE LAW OF THE GOSPEL 


The law of charity is essentially the law of the Gospel, the 
“new commandment” which Jesus gave His disciples. It is the 
distinctive badge of the Christian: “By this shall all men know 
that you are my disciples, if you have love one for another” 
(John xiii, 35). And more than this: the Incarnation itself was 
evidence of the divine good will toward men: “By this hath the 
charity of God appeared toward us, because God hath sent 
His only begotten Son into the world that we may live by Him” 
(I John iv, 9). 

It is therefore significant that, as the world moves farther 
away from Christ and loses the spirit of His teaching, there 
should be less and less of the charity which He would have His 
disciples to practice. On the other hand, we, as Christians, 
must ask ourselves whether we have so fully observed the “new 
commandment” of love as to leave the world without excuse for 
its unbelief. There are countless forms of charity which seek no 
publicity and ask no earthly reward: these the world could 
» hardly be expected to know. But it cannot help seeing such 
evidences of love as appear in the ordinary conduct of genuine 
Christians, in their daily intercourse, their speech and habits of 
thought. That men in exceptional conditions should rise to 
great heights of self-sacrifice is proof indeed of a natural dis- 
position, which may remain latent until it is stirred into action 
by sudden disaster or national peril: then it becomes heroic. 
Charity, however, does not wait for such occasions; it finds its 

opportunity in season and out of season, and it makes heroes of 
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men in peace no less than in war. This, then, should be our 
concern, this constant exercise of good will toward all men, that 
they may see in us the disciples of Christ and be led to Him 


through the power of love. 
Soctat RELATIONS 


The security of the nation and the efficiency of government 
for the general weal depend largely upon the standards which 
are adopted, and the practices which are admitted, in social 
relations. This is characteristic of a democracy, where the 
makers of law are commissioned to do the will of the people. 
In matters pertaining to morality, legislation will not rise above 
the level established by the general tone and tenor of society. 
It is necessary, then, for the preservation of national life that 
social morality, in its usage and sanction, be sound and steadfast 


and pure. 
MARRIAGE 


This aim can be accomplished only by reaching the sources in 
which life has its origin, and from which the individual character 
receives its initial direction. As the family is the first social 
group, it is also the center whose influence permeates the entire 
social body. And since family life takes its rise from the union 
of husband and wife, the sanctity of marriage and of marital 
relations is of prime importance for the purity of social relations. 

The esteem in which marriage is held furnishes an index of a 
people’s morality. If honor and respect be due an institution 
in proportion to its sacredness, its significance for human happi- 
ness and the measure of responsibility which it implies, marriage 
must claim the reverence of every mind that is capable of paying 
tribute to anything good. A lowering of the general estimate is a 
symptom of moral decline. 

That such a lowering has taken place is due, in part, to the 
disregard of those requirements which even the prospect of 
marriage imposes. While emphasis is laid, and rightly, upon 
physical qualifications, not sufficient importance is attached to 
moral fitness, the real basis of marital happiness. 

It is essential, in the first place, that clean living before mar- 
riage be equally obligatory on men and women. The toleration 
of vicious courses in one party while the other is strictly held 
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to the practice of virtue may rest on convention or custom; but 
it is ethically false, and it is plainly at variance with the law of 
God, which enjoins personal purity upon each and all. 

Those who contemplate marriage should further make sure 
that their motives are upright. Where the dominant aim is 
selfish, where choice is controlled by ambition or greed, and 
where superficial qualities are preferred to character, genuine 
love is out of the question: such marriages are bargains rather 
than unions, and their only result is discord. 

The same consequence may be expected from one-sided views 
of the marital relation. It is a vain idealism that anticipates 
joy in perfection, but takes no thought of the mutual forbearance 
which is constantly needed, or of the courage which trial demands, 
or of the serious obligations which family life implies. Illusion 
in such matters is the worst kind of ignorance. 

On the other hand, it is idealism of the truest and most practical 
sort that sees in marriage the divinely appointed plan for 
cooperating with the Creator in perpetuating the race, and 
that accepts the responsibility of bringing children into the 
world, who may prove either a blessing or a curse to society 
at large. 

Where such ideals prevail, the fulfilment of marital duties 
occasions no hardship. Neither is there any consideration for 
the fraudulent prudence that would improve upon nature by 
defeating its obvious purpose, and would purify life by defiling 
its source. The selfishness whieh leads to race suicide, with or 
without the pretext of bettering the species, is, in God’s sight, 
“a detestable thing” (Gen. xxxviii, 10). It is the crime of 
individuals for which, eventually, the nation must suffer. The 
harm which it does cannot be repaired by social service, nor offset 
by pretended economic or domestic advantage. On the contrary, 
there is joy in the hope of offspring, for “the inheritance of the 
Lord are children; and His reward, the fruit of the womb” 
(Ps. exxvi). The bond of love is strengthened, fresh stimulus 
is given to thrift and industrious effort, and the very sacrifices 
which are called for become sources of blessing. 

For the Christian the performance of these duties is lightened 
by the fact that marriage is not a mere contract: it is a sacrament 
and therefore, in the truest sense, a holy estate. It sanctifies 
the union of husband and wife, and supplies them with graces 
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that enable them to fulfil their obligations. Hence it is that 
the Church invests the celebration of marriage with a solemnity 
becoming its sacramental importance, performs the sacred rite 
at the foot of the Altar, and unites it in the Nuptial Mass with 
the sublimest of religious functions. 

Originating in such solemn circumstances, the family life 
receives, at its very inception, a blessing and a consecration. 
The “sacredness of home” has a definite meaning, deeper than 
its natural privacy, its intimacy and inviolability: the home is 
sacred because it is established with God’s benediction to carry 
out His purpose in regard to mankind. 

Public authority and social sanction unite to safeguard the 
home, to protect its rights and condemn their violation. But 
its strongest defense is in the keeping of those who make it, in 
their mutual fidelity and careful observance of their respective 
duties. These alone can ward off temptation and forestall the 
intrusion from without of influences which, through treachery, 
bring about ruin. 

There is need of greater vigilance in protecting the home at 
this time, owing to conditions which tend to weaken its influence. 
The demands of industry, of business and of social intercourse 
subject the family tie to a strain that becomes more severe as 
civilization advances. Parents who are sensible of their obliga- 
tions will exert themselves to meet external pressure by making 
the home more attractive. They will set their children the 
example of giving home their first consideration. And while 
they contribute their share of service and enjoyment as their 
social position requires, they will not neglect their children for the 
sake of amusement or pleasure. 

In this matter we appeal with special earnestness to Catholic 
mothers, whose position in the home gives them constant oppor- 
tunity to realize its needs and provide for its safety. Let them 
take to heart the words of Holy Scripture in praise of the virtuous 
woman: “Strength and beauty are her clothing. ... She hath 
opened her mouth in wisdom and the law of clemency is on her 
tongue. She hath looked well to the paths of her house and 
hath not eaten her bread in idleness. Her children rose up and 
called her blessed; her husband, and he praised her” (Proverbs 
xxxi, 25-28). The home that is ruled by such a woman has 
nothing to fear in the way of domestic trouble. 
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DIVORCE 

Of itself and under normal conditions, marital love endures 
through life, growing in strength as time passes and renewing 
its tenderness in the children that are its pledges. The thought 
of separation even by death is repugnant, and nothing less than 
death can weaken the bond. No sane man or woman regards 
divorce as a good thing; the most that can be said in its favor is 
that, under given circumstances, it affords relief from intoler- 
able evil. 

Reluctantly, the Church permits limited divorce: the parties 
are allowed for certain cause to separate, though the bond con- 
tinues in force and neither may contract a new marriage while 
the other is living. But absolute divorce, which severs the bond, 
the Church does not and will not permit. 

We consider the growth of the divorce evil an evidence of 
moral decay and a present danger to the best elements in our 
American life. In its causes and their revelation by process of 
law, in its results for those who are immediately concerned 
and its suggestion to the minds of the entire community, divorce 
is our national scandal. It not only disrupts the home of the 
separated parties, but it also leads others who are not yet married 
to look upon the bond as a trivial circumstance. Thus, through 
the ease and frequency with which it is granted, divorce increases 
with an evil momentum until it passes the limits of decency and 
reduces the sexual relation to the level of animal instinct. 

This degradation of marriage, once considered the holiest of 
human relations, naturally tends to the injury of other things 
whose efficacy ought to be secured, not by coercion but by the 
freely given respect of a free people. Public authority, individual 
rights and even the institutions on which liberty depends, must 
inevitably weaken. Hence the importance of measures and 
movements which aim at checking the spread of divorce. It is 
to be hoped that they will succeed; but an effectual remedy 
cannot be found or applied unless we aim at purity in all matters 
of sex, restore the dignity of marriage and emphasize its 
obligations. 


SOCIAL INTERCOURSE 
By divine ordinance, each human being becomes a member of 
the larger social group, and in due course enters into social 
relations. These are, and should be, a means of promoting good 
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will and an occasion for the practice of many virtues, notably of 
justice and charity. 

That social enjoyment is quite compatible with serious occu- 
pation and with devotion to the public good is evident from the 
services rendered during the war by all classes of people, and 
especially by those who gave up their comfort and ease in 
obedience to the call of their country. Let this same spirit 
prevail in time of peace and set reasonable limits to the pursuit 
of pleasure. With the tendency to excess and the craving for 
excitement, there comes a willingness to encourage in social 
intercourse abuses that would not be tolerated in the privacy 
of home. For the sake of notoriety the prescriptions of plain 
decency are often set aside, and even the slight restraints of 
convention are disregarded. Fondness for display leads to lavish 
expenditure, which arouses the envy of the less fortunate classes, 
spurs them to a foolish imitation, and eventually brings about 
conflict between the rich and the poor. : 

Though many of these abuses are of short duration, their 
effect is none the less harmful: they impair the moral fiber of 
our people and render them unfit for liberty. The plainest 
lessons of history show that absorption in pleasure is fatal to 
free institutions. Nations which had conquered the world were 
unable to prevent their own ruin, once corruption had sapped 
their vitality. Our country has triumphed in its struggle beyond 
the sea; let it beware of the enemy lurking within. 

There should be no need of legal enactments to improve our 
social relations, and there will be none, if only we act on the 
principle that each of us is in duty bound to set good example. 
Society no less than its individual members is subject to God’s 
law. Neither convention nor fashion can justify sin. And if 
we are prompt to remove the causes of bodily disease, we must 
be just as energetic in banishing moral contagion. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt lose its savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted?” (Matth. v, 18). Let Catholics in 
particular reflect on this saying, and keep it before their minds 
under all circumstances, whether at home or abroad. Each in 
his own social sphere has a mission to perform, sometimes by 
explaining or defending the faith, sometimes by condemning 
what is wrong, but always by doing what is right. It is the 
eloquence of deeds that convinces where words are of no avail. 
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The light is silent. “So let your light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven” (Matth. v, 16). 

WOMAN’S INFLUENCE 

In society, as in the home, the influence of woman is potent, 
She rules with the power of gentleness, and, where men are 
chivalrous, her will is the social law. To use this power and 
fashion this law in such wise that the world may be better because 
of her presence, is a worthy ambition. But it will not be achieved 
by devices that arouse the coarser instinct and gratify vanity at the 
expense of decency. There will be less ground to complain of the 
wrong inflicted on women when women themselves maintain their 
true dignity. “Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain; the woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised” (Proverbs xxxi, 30). 

The present tendency in all civilized countries is to give woman 
a larger share in pursuits and occupations that formerly were 
reserved to men. The sphere of her activity is no longer confined 
to the home or to her social environment; it includes the learned 
professions, the field of industry and the forum of political life. 
Her ability to meet the hardest of human conditions has been 
tested by the experience of war; and the world pays tribute, 
rightfully, to her patriotic spirit, her courage and her power of 
restoring what the havoc of war had well-nigh destroyed. 

Those same qualities are now to undergo a different sort of 
trial; for woman by engaging in public affairs, accepts, with 
equal rights, an equal responsibility. So far as she may purify 
and elevate our political life, her use of the franchise will prove 
an advantage; and this will be greater if it involve no loss of 
the qualities in which woman excels. Such a loss would deprive 
her of the influence which she wields in the home, and eventually 
defeat the very purpose for which she has entered the public 
arena. The evils that result from wrong political practice must 
surely arouse apprehension, but what we have chiefly to fear is 
the growth of division that tends to breed hatred. The remedy 
for this lies not in the struggle of parties, but in the diffusion of 
good-will. To reach the hearts of men and take away their 
bitterness, that they may live henceforth in fellowship one with 
another—this is woman’s vocation in respect of public affairs 
and the service which she by nature is best fitted to render. 

(To be continued) 


AN APPEAL TO THE VOTERS OF MY NATIVE STATE 
AGAINST THE ATROCIOUS SCHOOL 
AMENDMENT 


The anti-religious school amendment strikes at the very heart 
of liberty because it strikes at the liberty of the heart. Re- 
ligion means to know, to love, to serve God in this world so 
as to be happy with Him in the next world. Religion, as a 
well-known scholar has said, is the heart of culture and the 
culture of the heart. To estop the little child from this cur- 
riculum involves a tragedy which will cry out to heaven for 
vengeance on the heads of those who would murder souls and 
out-Herod Herod. The heart of the child would be materialized 
by them with stony indifference, petrified so as to sink to the 
depths of iniquity. 

The philosophy of history teaches that the highest type of 
civic liberty is born of the most intense type of religious lib- 
erty. The destruction of the latter paves the way for the de- 
struction of the former. The greater, more important principle 
is vitiated and opens the way to the dictatorship of him who 
is more ambitious than his fellow man. 

Catholic parents believe—that is, those who understand 
their faith—that religious instruction is a fundamental duty 
which they owe themselves, their children and society. It is 
not an elective course, but rather one that heads the list of 
subjects and is made prominent by reason of its preeminence 
in the order of studies. As the monks of olden times decorated 
the chapter heads with gold colors, so too should the schools 
decorate the word “Religion” in their curriculum of studies. 
It must not be discarded into a footnote, lest the eyes of the 
student overlook it entirely or judge of its importance, or 
rather lack of importance, by its obscure position. 

“The child,” says Leo XIII, “is the prolongation or exten- 
sion of the parental life.” To deprive the parent of parental 
liberty of functioning in that life means the cutting of parental 
liberty in twain. The state is the prolongation or extension 
of family life, that is of parental and child life, and may validly 
act only within the bounds of authority which it has received 
from its units. But no sane, normal family will relinquish 
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its natural and God-given rights, under which it has 100 per 
cent liberty for a camouflaged counterfeit with less than one- 
half of 1 per cent life in it. 

Liberty of conscience was the parental stem which blos- 
somed into the beautiful thing we call Americanism. The 
fathers who laid deeply and solidly the foundations of this 
Republic were the children of men who fled intolerant religious 
conditions in Europe and builded homes and civilization on the 
eastern ledge of this country. Religious liberty inspired them 
with the idea of civil liberty and the demands and justice of 
both are interwoven in the fabric of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States. 

Abraham Lincoln, who was the providential embodiment or 
epitome of the religious and civil traditions of his nation, said 
that no people was good enough to keep another people in 
servitude; and we may add that no conscience, or lack of con- 
science, can possibly qualify to rule, or dictate to, the con- 
science of another. 

Lincoln came naturally into the broad, liberal position of a 
protagonist of human liberty. He was to the manner born, 
and breathed an atmosphere of freedom out in the great, un- 
ending, uncanopied plains of the Middle West. Out there lib- 
erty and honor formed the oxygen and nitrogen, figuratively 
speaking, of the soul and were worth fighting for. It was that 
heroic spirit that made the Golden West. 

The theme of civil and religious liberty runs through the 
whole masterpiece of federal and state legislation. Washing- 
ton in his farewell address says: “Of all the dispositions and 
habits that lead to political prosperity, religion and morality 
are indispensable supports. In vain would man claim the 
tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, the foremost props of the duties 
of men and citizens. Whatever may be conceded to the in- 
fluence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in the exclusion of religious principles.” 

The ordinance of 1787 gives us these remarkable words: 
“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
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means of education shall forever be encouraged.” These same 
words are printed in striking colors over the stage in the main 
building of the University of Michigan and, for the last fifty 
years, have thrilled every student in college. Surely the suf- 
frage of this state will not stultify its academic traditions and 
cease to beat time with the veterans of the Old Guard who 
have underwritten liberty in the blood of the nation; nor will 
Michigan, sanctified by the immortal Father Marquette, the 
Jesuit, who “gave all that we might live,” now enter the ranks 
of the reactionaries who would introduce centralization and 
autocracy on the ruins of civil and religious freedom. Michi- 
gan will surely not desecrate an heroic and historic memory 
by hysteria and hypocrisy. 

But Father Marquette’s name is not the only name among 
the immortals of Michigan. We must conjure also with the 
name of Father Richard who brought the first printing press 
to Michigan and initiated newspaper work in this common- 
wealth. Together with Reverend Monteith, a Presbyterian 
minister, he founded a school in Detroit, a private school, if 
you please, and was professor in the same. This school formed 
the foundation of Michigan University which is its legal suc- 
cessor and gave to the school at Ann Arbor the academic pres- 
tige that attracted scholars from all over the world. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan may boast of great achievements, but not 
without due acknowledgment to the name of Father Richard. 
Michigan cannot afford to put religion on the index nor to 
bring an indictment against it from the ballot box, which is 
the sanctuary of personal freedom and civic rights. No home 
altar is sacred, which means that no sacred place exists in the 
world, if the ballot box functions for bigotry and not for de- 
cency. 

Should this amendment become a law, some other reaction- 
ary will make bold to add another amendment and then an- 
other until the tail of the Constitution shall have become so 
heavy as to drag it down in the mire and mud where it serves 
only to be trampled upon. It was once fondly believed that 
the Constitution of the State was a compact charter of peo- 
ple’s rights and not a mere collection of laws, that it was made 
up of fundamental principles fused together into an organic 
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whole, serving all the people all the time and not some of the 
people none of the time. 

Stop, look, and listen! If the amendment passes into law 
by the vote of the initiatory, it will make criminals of Cath- 
olics for conscience sake. Only at the expense of your own 
liberties can you barter those of your brother. Let us hope 
that the day will never come in Michigan when freedom of 
conscience will be more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. 


E. D. Katty, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Bishop of Grand Rapids. 
June 23, 1920. 
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THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
Dean Howe ts, 1837-1920 


With the death of William Dean Howells on May 11, 1920, 
there passed from English letters and American life a great 
figure, a rare journalist and a novelist of high distinction. 

He belonged geographically to the New England school of 
American literature, and in some of its details his life has 
curious resemblances to Hawthorne’s and Irving’s. He was 
born at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, March 1, 1837. The bulk of his 
literary work was performed at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Ile served his literary apprenticeship as a compositor, repor- 
ter, and editor on his father’s newspaper. He never attended 
a college. His political theory was socialism. 

At the age of 24 he was appointed by President Lincoln as 
United States Consul at Venice, Italy. He combined his con- 
sular duties with literary work and produced his well-known 
study—“Venetian Life.” Upon his return to America he be- 
came editorial writer for the New York Nation, the Times, and 
the Tribune. He left New York to go to Boston as assistant 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, succeeding James Russell Low- 
ell as editor in 1872. At the age of 44 he retired to devote him- 
self to the writing of novels. His activity was unremitting, 
novels appearing from his fertile pen at the average of two 
each year. In later life he conducted for many years the col- 
umn in Harper’s Magazine known familiarly as “The Editor’s 
Easy Chair.” At the time of his death, which was induced 
by exhaustion following an attack of influenza, Mr. Howells 
was planning fresh literary enterprises to add to the already 
amazing list of his articles, essays, criticisms, editorials and 
novels. 

“The Rise of Silas Lapham” is generally regarded as Mr. 
Howells’ masterpiece. While there is difference of judgment 
concerning his other works, it is the more received opinion that 
“A Chance Acquaintance,” “Their Wedding Journey,” “The 
Lady of the Aristook,” “The Coast of Bohemia,” “The Quality 
of Mercy,” “A Traveller from Altruria,” and “The Landlord at 
Lion’s Head,” are Mr. Howells’ more important productions. 
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It is of course too soon to estimate the permanent qualities of 
his style and his art. In literature Mr. Howells will prob- 
ably occupy the place between James Russell Lowell and the 
moderns. His long life spanned three important eras of Ameri- 
can political development, and his literary activity and spirit 
necessarily took color from this fact. His fame seems secure, 
and his high place in English literature already won. 
T. Q. B. 
NOTES 


A cynical reporter for one of the Chicago evening news- 
papers recently inserted the following jibe in the course of a 


story on the arrest of a superior criminal: “His English ~ 


could be detected as that of a foreigner, only by the perfec- 
tion with which he spoke it.” 


The reporter shot very close to the mark in that witticism. 
There is such a thing as being too precise in the use of any 
medium of expression, whether it be language or music. The 
most painful thing in the world is a pedantic use of language. 
There is always a “divine carelessness” which marks the grace 
and style of anyone thoroughly the master of the medium he 
is using. It is excessive caution against carelessness that be- 
trays the novice. | = ae 


The teacher of English who is interested, and rightly so, in 
the problem of Americanizing the foreign born, will read with 
thoughtful attention the following sentences from an article 
by former Secretary of Commerce Charles Nagel, in the April 
number of “The Nation’s Business”: “The unrest that will 
give us something to think about,” writes Mr. Nagel, “is a 
home product which may be called ‘America-made.’ It is the 
result of our management or mismanagement of our own af- 
fairs, political and industrial. Its advocates are just as nu- 
merous and just as persistent in those states where immigra- 
tion represents a small percentage as they are in those states 
which are crowded with the new arrivals. We should not de- 
ceive ourselves. We have spent our time boasting of political 
liberty, but we have neglected industrial justice. Even now 
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we talk of resuming ‘normal conditions,’ just as though there 
had been no war to awaken the people to the dream of de- 
mocratization, without so much as the suggestion of a con- 
crete plan for its realization.” 


The relation of commerce to literature is one of the most 
fascinating of the neglected subjects of study. For a starter, 
you might begin with the narratives of the old Elizabethan 
voyagers! Then try Herodotus. 


Another interesting subject for investigation would be the 
influence of the typewriter on English style. When an author 
can eliminate mechanics he eliminates a certain portion of 
the labor of writing. When he eliminates some of the labor 
from writing, does he devote that unused energy to extra care 
and effort? It would be interesting to send round a question- 
naire to prominent living authors and obtain their views on 
this subject. It is perhaps not without some reason that cer- 
tain educational institutions still refuse to receive composi- 
tions from their pupils if submitted in typewritten form! 


The advertising writer is the poet and dramatist of busi- 
ness, according to James Wallen in Printers’ Ink. And ad- 
vertising is recommended as a career for college men, by the 
Yale News, because it is varied and human, remunerative, not 
too much circumscribed by tradition and precedent, often open- 
ing into some larger field, and really of service in the scheme 
of distribution. There are many similar straws to show that 
the wind of commerce is daily blowing stronger athwart the 
field of education. 


THoMAS QUINN BEESLEY. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
TWO POINTS 


Someone—we forget who—said the other day that if we had 
to surrender our Catholic schools the effect would be equiva- 
lent to a first-class religious persecution, because all the chil- 
dren of indifferent Catholic parents would at once be lost to 
the Church. 

This statement is perfectly true. Yet it also reveals two 
misconceptions of the kind which The Sower exists to remove. 
It implies, first, that the children of good Catholic parents 
would remain good Catholics without Catholic schools. It im- 
plies secondly that all the children of indifferent parents are 
now rescued from indifference by our Catholic school system. 
Neither of these implications is true at present. 

And first as regards the children of good Catholic homes. 
In ordinary normal times it might be true that these could do 
without Catholic schools; family influence would be sufficient 
to teach them their religion and keep them to the practice of 
it. But not now. It is now necessary, and will be necessary 
for years to come, that Catholics should have a real intellectual 
hold upon their religion; and this is a thing that the average 
Catholic family cannot be expected to give. We are in a pe- 
riod of very rapid intellectual transition, which affects not 
merely the learned or the cultured, but the whole population. 
There is an inevitable dislocation between the ideas and ideals 
of the younger generation and those of their elders; and this 
even in religious matters. Any month, for instance, you can 
watch the dislocations being skilfully reduced in the lively 
correspondence pages of our contemporary Stella Maris. This 
is first aid of a very useful kind. But the only sure way by 
which the young people can weather the transition period 
safely is to have a real intellectual hold upon their Faith, to 
have their religion all of a piece with the rest of their mental 
equipment, interpenetrating it and growing up with it. And 
this can only be done by good teaching in a good Catholic 
school. 

The second misconception to which we referred is the idea 
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that the Catholic school actually succeeds in making good 
Catholics of children from indifferent homes. If this were 
true on any considerable scale, our Catholic population would 
be increasing by leaps and bounds. In point of fact we know 
it has been at a standstill for many years. The struggle be- 
tween the school and the indifferent environment seems to 
have settled down into a sort of permanent trench-warfare; 
we win some of the children during their school years, and 
then the environment wins them back. Some people think 
this is inevitable. But “inevitable” is not a word to use until 
we have made sure that our schools are pulling their full 
weight; and it is quite certain that they are not pulling their 
full weight as long as no system exists by which the ideas of 
the best teachers may become the common property of all. 
—The Sower, July, 1920, Birmingham, England. 


In connection with the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities to be held at the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., September 12-16, a special Conference will be held for 
Sisters in charge of child caring institutions and day nur- 
series and also for those engaged in doing work among the 
sick poor. i | 

The Conference will be held September 16-18. It is expected 
that about two hundred Sisters will attend the Conference. 
Nearly all the religious orders whose members are engaged 
in child care or nursing work have agreed to send representa- 
tives. One of the buildings at the University will be set aside 
for the Sisters. 

Among the problems to be discussed at the Sisters’ Confer- 
ence are the policy of Catholic institutions in the reception 
of children, the educational problems, methods of providing 
medical care, record systems, recreation, and the various plans 
of after-care for children who have been discharged from the 


institutions. 
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TO CELEBRATE THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF AMERICA’S ORIGIN 


The year 1920 is doubly significant, historically. It marks 
the 300th anniversary of two important events which led to 
the founding of the Republic of the United States of America. 
One is the signing of the Mayflower Compact and the landing 
of the Pilgrims ; and the other is the meeting of the first Ameri- 
can legislative assembly. 

On November 11, 1620, in the cabin of the Mayflower, a tiny 
bark lying off the Massachusetts coast, a little band of liberty- 
loving men, from “Brittania,” entered into what history has 
styled the Mayflower Compact. This agreement bound the 41 
adult males in the ship’s company into a civil body politic for 
the better ordering, preserving, and furthering of their mutual 
ends. And it provided for such just and equal laws and of- 
fices as should be necessary for the general good of the colony. 

Ten days later, so records Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s inscription 
on the Pilgrim Memorial Monument at Provincetown, Mass., 
“the Mayflower, carrying 102 passengers, men and women and 
children, cast anchor in this harbor 67 days from Plymouth, 
England. 

“This body politic, established and maintained on this bleak 
and barren edge of a vast wilderness, a state without a king 
or a noble, a church without a bishop or a priest, a democratic 
commonwealth, the members of which were straitly tied to 
all care of each other’s good, and of the whole by every one. 

“With long-suffering devotion and sober resolution they il- 
lustrated for the first time in history the principles of civil 
and religious liberty and the practice of a genuine democracy.” 

Meantime, uninformed of the Pilgrims, fellow-colonists of 
Captain John Smith had met at “James City” (Jamestown), 
Virginia for the first American Legislative Assembly. On July 
30, 1619, they had thus broken ground for the foundation of 
the present democratic form of government in the United 
States. 

This year (in 1920) these events are being commemorated 
in the United States, in England and in Holland. In August, 
the origin of the Pilgrim movement was celebrated in Eng- 
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land. And early in September, meetings will be held in Hol- 
land in memory of the Pilgrims’ sojourn in that country. 

In September, a “second Mayflower” will set sail from 
Southampton, England, to follow to the American shore the 
path taken by the original Mayflower. (But this second May- 
flower will be modern, and therefore much more seaworthy 
than her smaller predecessor.) 

This boat, carrying many prominent people of England, Hol- 
land and the United States, will anchor in Provincetown Har- 
bor in late September. Its arrival will perhaps mark the 
crowning dramatic episode of the entire Tercentenary cele- 
brations. 

These events will not be celebrated in the United States by 
the citizens of Massachusetts and Virginia alone. Nor solely 
by the New England and South Atlantic states. Communities 
throughout America are planning to take this opportunity to 
review the “foundation upon which the United States rests”— 
and to reemphasize those principles which these ancestors 
established—and which their sons, their followers, and their 
followers’ sons have handed down to us through our form of 
representative government. 

America is appropriating, from national and state treas- 
uries, hundreds of thousands of dollars to be used in plans for 
the commemoration. One plan is to erect, overlooking Ply- 
mouth harbor, a colossal statue of Massasoit, the Indian chief 
who befriended the Puritan pioneer. Another is to set the 
Plymouth Rock, which in 1741 was raised above the tide, in 
its original position. 

Seventy American cities, including New York, Chicago and 
Boston have started plans for their celebrations of the Ter- 
centenary. The Sulgrave Institution and the American May- 
flower Council have been active in coordinating these plans. 


A WHO’S WHO AND WHY IN EDUCATION 


In its bulletin this week the Institute for Public Service an- 
nounces that the first attempt will be made to compile a Who’s 
Who and Why in Education, believing that such a compilation 
will help by emphasizing the large number of producing edu- 
cators and the results of their work. 
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No one will be included for services prior to the World War 
or for mere position, prestige, prominence, preferment, popu- 
larity, personality, pull, politics, salary, wealth, connections 
or promise. No one will be excluded for youth, inexperience, 
obscurity, sex, or narrow opportunity, if he or she has made 
a definite contribution to education in his or her particular 
environment. 

The object of this book is to furnish program workers, civic 
organizations, boards of education, superintendents, teachers, 
everybody, with an authoritative record of actual accomplish- 
ments in the educational field. Anyone is eligible who helps 
education step on and up, uncovers a fallacy, breaks a be- 
numbing tradition, improves the opportunity of the students. 
For example: a governor who called a state conference on 
educational needs or vetoed an injurious bill; an editor who 
aroused his town or county to extend “learning by doing”; a 
superintendent or trustee who secured salary increases for 
teachers while letting teachers teach school, or who radically 
improved school reporting; a principal who substituted help- 
ing for nagging supervision or organized school credit for out- 
of-school work; a teacher who wrote or demonstrated a new 
syllabus or proved specially effective in recruiting teachers. 

Everybody in the education field is invited to submit sug- 
gestions as to standards, names, dangers to be avoided, ways 
of increasing helpfulness to the Institute for Public Service, 
423 West 120 Street, New York City. 


BETTER CONDITIONS FOR CHILDREN 


A striking development in the movement to obtain better con- 
ditions for children is described in the pamphlet just issued by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. 8S. Department of Labor, en- 
titled “State Commissions for the Study and Revision of Child 
Welfare Laws.” 

It is 9 years, according to this pamphlet, since Ohio ap- 
pointed the first commission to study conditions surrounding 
children in the state and to codify and revise the laws relating 
to children. Since that time 16 other states and the District 
of Columbia have officially recognized the importance of this 
work by appointing similar commissions, and altogether almost 
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two-thirds of the states have now taken some definite action 
towards studying legislation as it affects children. 

In almost every state where such commissions have been 
appointed a careful study of conditions in the state and of 
remedies that have proved successful in other states has pre- 
ceded suggestions for new legislation or for the revision of 
existing laws, thus avoiding the danger of hasty and ill-con- 
sidered action. At the same time a carefully planned educa- 
tional campaign has been carried on to explain the child-wel- 
fare needs of the state and the purpose and scope of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The subjects covered include the safeguarding of health, 
school attendance, regulation of employment, protection 
against exploitation or corruption of morals, special provision 
and training of dependent and neglected children, methods of 
dealing with delinquent children and state supervision of 
agencies and institutions. 

The pamphlet gives a summary of organization and plans 
of work for each of the states in which commissions have been 
appointed, and an outline for an index of existing legislation 
affecting child-welfare. It contains also a list of reports and 
articles relating to the work of the various commissions and 
a list of compilations and summaries of laws affecting children. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


M. Minucii Felicis Octavius, The Octavius of Minucius Felix, 
with introduction and notes by Rev. T. Fahy, M.A., B.D. 
Dublin: The Educational Company of Ireland, 1919. 
Pp. 196. 


We are indeed fortunate in having available for classroom 
purposes such an edition of the Octavius as the present one. 
The notes are well chosen and of the sort to give proper assistance 
to the ordinary student. In the introduction the reader will 
find ample information on general questions concerning the 
Octavius, e. g., the subject matter, the personages of the dialogue, 
its purpose, its models and sources, and the Latinity of Minucius 
Felix. 

When teachers of Latin are asked why more opportunities for 
studying Christian Latin are not offered in their curricula, the 
usual reply is that no suitable text-books for the purpose are 
available. This can no longer be said of the Octavius, which 
is one of the bits of Christian Latin best suited for college reading. 
The Octavius has been styled by modern criticism as a “golden 
book,” “one of the masterpieces of Christian literature,” “the 
delight of refined souls,” and it possesses the added interest of 
being probably the earliest of all extant Christian Latin literature. 
It was written by a man trained in the pagan schools of rhetoric 
and accordingly shows little of the popularizing tendencies of 
the period. It is a dialogue of the Ciceronian rather than the 
Platonic kind, a trial rather, where two advocates plead before 
a lay Judge, the cause being the rival merits of the two religious 
systems, the old Paganism and the new religion of Christianity. 

Roy J. Dererrart. 


Sancti Augustini Vita, scripta a Possidio Episcopo, The Life 
of St. Augustine, written by the Bishop Possidius; edited 
with revised text, introduction, notes, and an English ver- 
sion, by H. T. Weiskotten. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 175. 


This edition of Possidius’s Life of St. Augustine is indeed a 
welcomed one. Our knowledge of St. Augustine’s life is derived 
441 
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chiefly from two sources: (1) Augustine’s own Confessiones, covering 
the period up to the time of his conversion in 387 and setting forth 
chiefly the history of his spiritual development, and (2) the 
Vita Augustini of Possidius, covering the time from Augustine’s 
conversion to his death in 430. The former has been put within 
the grasp of English readers by several translations and annotated 
editions, but never before has the second work been so carefully 
and fully treated in English. 

The Latin purist may scoff at the “quality” of Possidius’s 
language, but the work is a faithful account of the daily life and 
activities of one of the Church’s most illustrious saints, and has 
all the freshness and attractiveness of first-hand observations 
made of a master by an admiring pupil. The introduction and 
notes are accurate and well conceived, and the translation will 
be found very readable for those who find difficulty in reading 
the original Latin. Although it is to be regretted that the editor 
did not give us a definitive critical text, yet the present text is a 
vast improvement over previous ones, which is all that could be 
expected under the difficult circumstances brought about by 


the war. 
Roy J. Drererrart. 


Five Hundred Business Books compiled and annotated by 
Ethel Cleland, with introduction by John Cotton Dana. 
Washington: American Library Association, 1919. Pp. 72. 
Paper. 


Ungraded Rooms in Los Angeles City Schools. First Annual 
Report by Division of Psychology. Los Angeles: Los 
Angeles City School District, 1919. Paper. Pp. 36. 


The Zeebrugge Affair, by Keble Howard. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. Paper. Pp. 64. 

The Justice of Rumania’s Cause, by W. A. Leeper. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1917. Paper. Pp. 27. 


Great Britan, Palestine and the Jews. Jewry’s Celebration of 
its National Charter. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1918. Paper. Pp. 85. 
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Applied Mathematics for Junior High Schools and High 
Schools, by Eugene Henry Barker. New York: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1920. Pp. viii+247. 


“This book has been written to meet the demand for a prac- 
tical course in applied mathematics which shall coordinate the 
schoolroom lesson and the actual problem of the industrial 
and commercial world. It presents the body of mathematical 
information which is likely to be of daily service, no matter 
what one’s occupation may be. 

“Applied Mathematics is the outgrowth of twelve years of 
experimentation in a high school of over two thousand stu- 
dents, and the exercises in the book have stood the test of 
classroom trial. The examples and problems have been se- 
lected from many fields—industrial, commercial, mechanical, 
agricultural—and, as far as possible, are such as occur in 
the household, on the farm, in the factory, and at the office.” 


The Story of Liberty, by James Baldwin. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1919. Pp. 240. 


“The necessity of teaching, not only to young Americans but 
to all prospective Americans, the meaning and mission of po- 
litical liberty has lately found expression in the movement 
known as Americanization. What is liberty as exemplified in 
American institutions? Where and how did it originate? 
Through what struggles and triumphs has it advanced? What 
peoples have always been its defenders, and how have its influ- 
ence and blessings been finally extended to include all nations 
of the earth? It is upon a knowledge of the facts implied in 
such questions as these that young American citizens, whether 
native or foreign-born, are to become truly Americanized.” 


Essentials of English for Higher Grades, by Henry Carr Pear- 
son and Mary Frederika Kirchwey. New York: American 
Book Company, 1920. Pp. x-+469. 

“This book is intended for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Parts One and Two indicate the natural division of 


the work between these two grades. 
“The basic idea on which the book is built is that the main 
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object of English study is to learn how to speak and to write 
English correctly and effectively. Therefore only those gram- 
matical principles are included which function in correct 
speech. In other words, the study of grammar is not made 
an end in itself, but a means to the correct use of the English 
language. 

“The composition work and the grammar are so closely in- 
terwoven that each serves to strengthen and to vitalize the 
other. Great emphasis is laid on oral work, which is always 
used as preparation for the written work.” 


José, a novel by Armando Palacio Valdes, edited with intro- 
duction, notes, Spanish questions, English exercises, and 
vocabulary, by Guy Everett Snavely, Ph.D., and Robert 
Calvin Ward, A.M. New York Allyn and Bacon, 1920. 
Pp. vii+186. 

José is the most popular story of Spain’s best-known living 
novelist, D. Armando Palacio Valdes. This popularity is at- 
tested by the fact that José has already been translated into 
eight languages: French, English, German, Dutch, Swedish, 
Czech, Russian, Portuguese. 


A Spanish Commercial Reader, Containing Commercial, His- 
torical and Technical Versions for the use of Commercial 
Students, by John Warren. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1919. Pp. viii+-197. 


Primeras Lecturas en Espafiol, by Carolina Marcial Dorado. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1920. Pp. xii+225. 


Le Retour des Soldats, a French Comedy in one Act, by Eugene 
F. Maloubier. New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1919. 
Pp. vi+-89. 


“Le Retour des Soldats is a French play written especially 
for American schools and colleges in response to the increasing 
demand for modern French plays. All over the country, teach- 
ers of modern languages now realize that a dialogue affords 
great possibilities for spontaneous conversation, drill, and 
practical composition exercises.” 
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Fifteen French Plays arranged and edited by Victor E. Fran- 
cois, Ph. D. New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1919. Pp. xiii+ 
208. 


“This little volume was prepared as an aid to the mastery of 
spoken French. These Fifteen French Plays contain a lively 
exchange of short questions and quick answers, resembling 
more than anything else everyday conversations. For oral 
work they have a decided advantage over novels with their 
stilted style and long tedious descriptions. 

“Another advantage in the reading of these plays is that they 
familiarize the pupils with the various persons, singular and 
plural, and the various tenses, whereas novels are generally 
written in the third person and in the narrative tense. 

“Most French plays are unpopular with American students 
because they are too long. There is usually too much talk and 
too little action, and the reader soon becomes wearied. This 
defect is not noticeable when the play is well acted, but it is 
painfully evident to the reader.” 


‘Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon, by Labiche et Martin, 
Edited with notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Victor E. 
Francois, Ph.D. New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1919. Pp. 
vi+190. 


Longmans’ Modern French Course. Part III. Containing 
reading lessons, grammar, passages for repetition, exer- 
cises and vocabularies. By T. H. Bertenshaw. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1919. Pp. viii+223. 


The Living Method for Learning How to Think in French, by 
Charles F. Kroeh. New York: Lloyd Adams Noble, 1919. 
Pp. 140. 


The Pronunciation of French, A Progressive Study of the 
Sounds of the French Language, with Directions for Pro- 
ducing them Accurately, by Charles F. Kroeh. New York: 
Lloyd Adams Noble, 1919. Pp. 59. 
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A Short Grammar of Attic Greek, by Rev. Francis M. Connell, 
8S. J. New York, Allyn and Bacon, 1919. Pp. vii+196. 


“This book is designed for those who wish to study the es- 
sential elements of Greek grammar with a view to the intelli- 
gent reading of ordinary Greek prose. No attempt is made to 
analyze the inflections, and unusual constructions have been 
dispensed with or treated concisely. While especially suited 
for elementary work, it will serve more advanced students who 
are intent upon the literary rather than the grammatical as- 
pects of the language.” 


A School History of the Great War, by Albert E. McKinley, 
Ph.D., Charles A. Coulomb, Ph.D., and Armand J. Ger- 
son, Ph.D. New York: American Book Company, 1918. 
Pp. 192. 


“This brief history of the world’s greatest war was prepared 
upon the suggestion of the National Board for Historical Serv- 
ice. Its purpose is to expand into an historical narrative the 
outline of the study of the war which the authors prepared for 
the board and which was published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education as Teachers’ Leaflet No. 4, in August, 1918. 
The arrangement of chapters and the choice of topics have been 
largely determined by the various headings in the outline for 
the course in grades seven and eight. 

“The authors trust that the simple presentation here given 
may aid in developing a national comprehension of the issues 
involved in the war; and they hope it may play some part in 
preparing the American people for the solution of the great 
problems which lie immediately before us.” 
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